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Feed-O-Matic* Conveyor 


Vecumatic Platen* 


VY you Leite ... 
LET THE PROJECTOR 
DO YOUR POINTING 


All need for pointing with a conventional 
pointer is eliminated when you put the new 
Beseler VU-LYTE Opaque Projector to work 
for you. 


When delivering your talk, you do not even 
have to stand near the screen. You can actu- 
ally operate the projector yourseif and, with- 
out leaving the instrument, indicate accurately 
any detail of your illustration material by 
simply turning a knob. 


The knob, conveniently located near the 
front of the VU-LYTE, controls the Beseler 
POINTEX* PROJECTION POINTER, a 
built-iii device which throws a lighted arrow 
onto any part of the screen, and just exactly 
where you want it. 


“Pointing out” details in this way proves 
extremely easy and convenient for the lecturer 
or demonstrator, since projected material is 
seen at all times in proper perspective—and 
not distorted, as when a speaker is obliged to 
stand close to the image. 


The POINTEX PROJECTION POINTER 
is but one of the valuable Beseler innovations 
and refinements which put the VU-LYTE at 
“the head of the class"—make it the most 


modern and versatile visual teaching tool 
available. Many other outstanding VU-LYTE 
features team to help you get top-notch re- 
sults with maximum ease and economy of 
operation. For example: 


1, YOU CAN use the VU-LYTE in a partially- 
lighted room. Total darkness is not necessary in 
order to obtain clear, sharp images and brilliant 
colors——because VU-LYTE provides extra 
illumination. 


2. YOU CAN feed mixed or continuous copy 
through smoothly, without light flashes, by means 
of the Beseler FEED-O-MATIC* metal belt CON- 
VEYOR. As new copy is fed in at the left side of 
the projector, preceding copy is ejected from the 
right side. 


3. YOU CAN use copy “as is"—without 
mounting or inserting into holders. The unique 
Beseler VACUMATIC PLATEN* holds all copy ab- 
solutely flat during projection. A full 6x11 page 
letter or @ postage stamp can be projected with 
equal ease, without curl or flutter. 


4, YOU CAN uwse VU-LYTE on an uneven 
surface—project on small or large screens. in 
addition, VU-LYTE is an amazingly quiet and 
cool-operating opaque projector. 


These advanced, exclusive features, plus others, 
are incorporated im a projector that weighs only 35 1b:. 
and is REDUCED IN PRICE. Ask for free 
demonstration of the precision-built VU-LYTE in your own 
Projection room. And for more information regarding this truly 
mew concept in opaque projection, ask for booklet—E. 


CHARLES EGeeseley COMPANY 
est. eee 


' 
60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. 5. 
The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 

















SECOND CHANCE 


“Exceptionally worth seeing.”—Louella Parsons. 


“The lesson that it teaches in humility is as inspira- 
tional as it is entertaining.”—Jimmie Fidler. 


Boxoffice. 


70 min., sound. Lease, $300; rental, $15.00. 


AGAIN... PIONEERS! 


. a believable story.”— 


“Very good.” 


“A courageous film 
PUPPET FILMS Wylie Williams. 
= ; 

“Have just seen the first four puppet pic- 
tures. In my opinion they are extraordinary 
contribution to Religious Education. Con- 
gratulations on superb production.”—/Paul 
C. Payne, Chairman, International Council 
of Religious Education, General Sec’y, Pres- 
byterian Board of Christian Education. 


“Excellent direction.” 


Boxoffice. 


“Not on Broadway, but in a house of worship, we 
saw a significant film—the world premiere of ‘Again 


N. Y. Daily Mirror. 


70 min., sound. Lease, $250; rental, $12.00. 


7 pee 
.. . Pioneers! 








15 min., sound. Color; Lease, $120; rental, $7.50. B & W; Lease, $80; rental, $5.00, 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS 
Take AGAIN PIONEERS as an example. 


At 18 rentals per year with a rental price of $12.00, 


Does it pay to 


EXERCISE OPTION “B” 


on the RFA film lease agreement? 





$162.00 
75.00 
237.00 


the dealer in 18 mos. pays us as our share 
. .. Or have you forgotten about Option B? It is 
the clause in our standard split-rental fee lease 
agreement which permits our accredited dealers to 


He has already paid a print cost of 
Total credit to dealer on Option B 


The price of a lifetime lease on the 18 months 











apply their print cost payment and our share of 
rental fees toward acquisition of a full lease at any 
time up to 18 months after receipt of the print. 


The plan was presented by us to help film libraries 
better serve the churches by stocking a wider variety 
of subjects and at the same time make a reasonable 
profit. 

Any dealer who can average eighteen rentals a 


year on our subjects will find Option B an easy way 
to acquire his own library of outstanding subjects. 








RELIGIOUS FILM ASSOCIATION + 45 
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280.00 
237.00 
43.00 


By paying the balance of $43.00 the dealer is entitled to 
keep all further income from the print. He can recover this 
amount with only 4 rentals at $12.00! 


term basis is 
Less credit to dealer 
Balance required to exercise Option B 


In the meantime the dealer's own share of rentals—$162.00 
has not only paid his print cost, but more than covered his 
operating expense! From here on the rental income is pure 


velvet .. . and no reports to make! 


AsToR Piace « New York 3, N.Y: 














The Readers Write 





PATTERNS FOR SURVIVAL 


Since publication of the February, 
1951 editorial, “Survival from A- 
Bombs,” we have received several en- 
couraging reports of community action 
programs, three of which are pub- 
lished here in some detail because they 
show so clearly what individual com- 
munities themselves can and must do 
to help prepare people, young and 
old, for any possible emergency.—Eb. 


In Detroit 
Epitor: 


In an attempt to bring forcefully to 
the attention of Detroiters positive in- 
formation on civilian defense, the 
Detroit Public Library recently 
worked out a new pattern for concen- 
trated film showings that should be 
of interest to many other organiza- 
tions involved in the civilian defense 
effort. Beginning on January 29th 
and continuing for six weeks, the 
Library showed the twenty-minute 
film You Can Beat the A-Bomb more 
than three hundred times in twenty- 
one of its agencies. Though the show- 
ings were only half completed at this 
writing, the program had already 
been widely commended and put the 
Library in the forefront of the civilian 
defense picture in Detroit. 

The rapidity with which plans were 
developed is a dramatic aspect of the 
program. City department heads, rep- 
resentatives of key industries and 
social service agencies, and others 
known to be desperately in need of 
civilian defense informational materi- 
als were notified by phone of the 
arrival of the preview print; a ca- 
pacity preview audience, which over- 
flowed the Library’s auditorium, was 
assembled within a day. Almost every- 
one reached by phone wished to bring 
one or two others along. There was a 
particularly gratifying turnout from 
the Fire and Police Departments and 
the local OCD. None of these people 
had previously seen the film. They 


immediately endorsed the film as be- 
ing one that in its recommended prac- 
tices fit in with local plans. The 
audience was agreed that the film 
offered no particular emotional haz- 
ards; that it was a good film with 
which to begin. 

While it was being re-shown to 
the overflow audience, the Library’s 
Director (Ralph A. Ulveling) and 
its Home Reading Services Director 
(Ruth Rutzen) were already figuring 


how maximum Library exhibition 
could be arranged with the least pos- 
sible delay. Funds were made immedi- 
ately available for more prints of the 
title than the Library had ever 
thought of purchasing previously (a 
total of ten at this writing). The dis- 
covery that the preview print had been 
booked for a solid month within an 
hour of the preview made it clear 
that all of the prints could not be 
tied up in Library showings. Still an- 
other problem was presented by the 
fact that the mid-winter weeks are 
the ones that traditionally offer the 


(Continued on page 128) 


Educators are urged to teach future citizens to be 


not merely against Communism 
but for Democracy 


From all sides, educators are endlessly being advised to 
teach how our freedoms developed— to give young people a 
basic appreciation of our way of life. 


Now educators can teach 


“The American Way” 


by the method which has been found 
unrivalled for enthusiastic pupil co- 
operation. The fun of making lantern 
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slides, 


and then exhibiting them, 
creates an interest that assures ex- 
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Cover Picture 


from “Guard Your Heart’ 
(Bray Studios, Inc.) 


HEARTMARE. “You've been pushing 
me around for fifty-two years,” says 
Sam Taylor's heart reproachfully after 
a high-pressure day for the hard- 
driving executive—and his heart. The 
nightmare persuades Sam to see his 
family doctor. What he learns about 
the heart and heart diseases is the 
subject of the Bray Studios film pro- 
duction “Guard Your Heart,” pre- 
pared in consultation with the Amer- 
ican Heart Association and bearing 
the approval of the Association. For 
a detailed review and evaluation of 
the film, see page 148 in this issue. 
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15 units, each consisting of 8 to 16 handmade- 
lantern-slide designs (total 145) with descriptive 
text, and color suggestions. Each unit complete in 
itself, usable in any order, suitable for correlation 
with appropriate lessons. Subjects: 1, The Bill of 
Rights. 2, Elections. 3, Religion. 4, Education and 
Its Development. 5, How Americans Get Their 
News. 6, Travel..7, The People and How They Live. 
8, Laber. 9, Farming. 10, National Defense: The 
Army. 11, National Defense: The Navy. 12, How 
America Handles Lawhbreakers. 13, Health in 
America. 14, The Constituti 15, Saf dirg 
the American Way. 





“The Town Crier” 
ic : v= Ne. 81 fre 
How Americans Get Their News" 


Author and artist worked on the series more than two 
years. Cost of preparation will never be repaid by sale of the 
material, but we are hopeful that the satisfaction of edu- 
cators with this series will win Keystone View Company 
new friends. You may use the coupon either to order the 
series, or to obtain further information. 





Keystone View Co., Meadville, Penna. 
( ) Send the new 


( ) Send further information. 
(Name) 
(Address) _. _ 








: 15-unit Handmade-Lantern-Slide series “The 
American Way”, $1.50 (satisfaction guaranteed) 
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Readers Write 
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most Library program activities. Vir- 
tually every evening date on the 
Library’s nine projectors was already 
booked for a series of programs (fam- 
ily living, foreign policy, etc.) planned 
months in advance, and it was felt 
that these programs should be re- 
tained. 


The decision was made to re- 
arrange projector commitments so 
that each week four branch libraries 
could have a print of the film and a 
projector for a five-day period. Every 
branch would give two showings a 
day—one at 3:00 P.M. and one at 
7:00 P.M. (to precede scheduled pro- 
grams beginning at 7:30 P.M.). 
Branches would be encouraged to run 
as many extra shows as possible when- 
ever groups of people could be gath- 
ered together. Organizations would be 
encouraged to bring their members to 
the branch libraries for special show- 
ings. At the Main Library, where the 
film was to be shown for two weeks, 
there would be hourly showings from 
twelve noon on, with the final showing 
at 8:00 P.M. Wherever there were 
showings it was planned to distribute 
without charge copies of the pamphlet 
on which the film is based and enroll- 





ment blanks for ecivilan defense 


volunteers. 


Qnce these decisions were made, 
only a week was left in which to ex- 
ecute the plan. McGraw-Hill responded 
with alacrity to the plea for imme- 
diate delivery of prints. Extra trans- 
portation was secured for the few 
tight spots in the projection schedule. 
A really bold poster (red and black 
on yellow) was rapidly prepared and 
printed by the Public Relations Di- 
vision. This poster listed all of the 
dates and locations for the showings. 
Through the agency of an organiza- 
tion of junior advertising men (the 
Display Club), posters were placed in 
particularly advantageous spots—the 
downtown hotels, department stores, 
office buildings, ete. In the branch 
library neighborhoods staff members 
did an effective job of placing the 
posters in store windows, churches, 
ete. and arranging for community 
publicity. 

A press conference, to which rep- 
resentatives of not only the metro- 
politan dailies but also of the foreign- 
language, neighborhood, and school 
papers were invited, was arranged by 
the Library’s press representative. 


Finally, as a grand climax the film 
was shown to the Mayor and the 
Common Council in the Council Cham- 
bers in the City Hall. This showing 
was also attended by many City de- 


partment heads and by newspapermen 
who cover the City Hall beat. 


It is as yet too early to give con- 
clusive reports on the effectiveness 
of these showings. Two incidental 
benefits are apparent. The Library 
is already more closely involved in a 
community action program than it 
ever was during World War II; the 
Library’s effectiveness has been recog- 
nized; and the Library staff already 
has a sense of having made a positive 
contribution. The Library showings 
have been germinal. They have pro- 
duced an unusual number of requests 
for the loan of the film and in more 
instances than ever before, purchase 
information on the film has been re- 
quested by organizations that wished 
to do an intensive campaign in their 
own company, institution, or com- 
munity. 

Kurtz MyYers 


Head, Audio-Visual Department 
Detroit, Michigan, Public Library 


In Brooklyn 
EpITor: 

Your editorial “Survival from A- 
Bombs” has our backing 100 per cent. 
Because we believe this so strongly, 
we took the initiative several weeks 
ago to insure that the 2,700,000 resi- 
dents of Brooklyn would see the films 

(Continued on page 130) 


Describes more than 360 16mm sound motion 
pictures—an ideal source book for use when 
planning film programs for the coming 
semesters. This catalog includes such important 
aids as (1) a detailed Utilization Chart which 
shows, at a glance, related study areas for 

each film; (2) a Related Course Index listing 
specific titles for use with all classroom subjects; 


1951 CORONET 
FILMS 
CATALOG 


Coronet Films Coronet Bidg., Chicago 1, Iilinois 


(3) handy directories that give local 
16mm film rental and sales sources. 
You may receive your copy of this 
illustrated 64-page catalog FREE. Simply 
fill out this coupon and return to: 


will be limited. Te make certain you receive your copy, please act today. 














Because of the current paper shortage, the number of catalogs distributed 


We are interested mainly in 


Rentels _______Purchese _____Rentel-Purchase | 
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Appr oved | in classrooms the world over... 


the SVE line of 


BETTER TOOLS FOR BETTER TEACHING! 
Lnitectlee 1000 


1000-watt; for school or church auditorium 
or industrial treining with large groups. 
AC — $189.50; AC-DC — $219.50, Cove Case 


$14.95. 

750 
750-watt; for large classroom and church 
use. AC only — $139.50; Case $12.95. 

500 
500-watt; for church, school, and industrial 

— the ideal general purpose machine. 
AC only — $109.50; Case $10.95. 

300 
300-watt; for small and medium-sized 
groups. AC-DC — $89.50; Case $9.95. 


°°" Initiator 


series 
(single and double-frame filmstrips and 2 x 2 slides) 


Brilliant performers on any still projection job, the INSTRUCTOR really shines under all conditions. Se bright, se 
powerful, the 500, 750 and 1000 operate effectively and efficiently in fully lighted rooms. The econemicel 300 be 
comparably brilliant, INSTRUCTORS give unequaled picture brilliance because their top quality optical system of the 
finest precision-g: d, polished and coated lenses provide more screen illumination per lamp wett. There's en 
INSTRUCTOR to meet your specifications and your budget. 





PERCEPTUAL SKILL BY GROUP STUDIES OF 
FLASH RECOGNITION MICROSCOPIC SLIDES 


The S.V.E. Speed-i-o-scope (Tachisto- ~ With the $.V.E. Micre-beom the entire class con 

scope) is especially designed for flash 

exposure of colors, figures and other study the same 

wae ot a of coven speeds, — Converts slide and filmstrip projectors late 
vil second to 1/ secone an micro-projectors at low cost, Magalfies 12 

bulb. (Complete with case $84.95. 

$s iol aeaatt-o-cltdes are “sae 98) f times for each foot ef projection — cross sec- 

able for making your own slides. Write tions, whole mounts, tempeorery mounts (using 

in pencil, geres, semper, places, two micro-slide glasses), and ether flat eb- 

names, etc. See us today for demonstra- 3 

tion of this highly efficient teaching jects. The ideal substitute for individuel micre- 


technique. scopic instruction. Complete with cose $39.50. 





SPEED-1-0-SCOPE MICRO-BEAM 
LIBRARY OF FILMSTRIPS AND SLIDES 


the World's Finest Library of Filmsirips and Slides places ct your disposol a wealth of up-to-date 

and recreati | materiol. Arranged by basic curriculum units and grode 
levels, this complete library affords you the opportunity to visvolize your subject meiier brilliantly 
and effectively. 





See your nearest $.V.E. dealer for a preview or complete title listings on 
the subjects of most interest to you. 


Dept. SAS-1 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A BUSINESS CORPORATION 
1345 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIES 
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Better than ever 
..and more complete 


KALEIDOSCOPE 


Now 40 Extraordinary Films 


criptive Catalog 


Almanac Films, In. 
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Pattern for Survival and You Can 
Beat the A-Bomb. 

Public demand for immediate action 
was recognized and implemented by 
the Brooklyn Public Library. Five 
copies of Pattern for Survival and 
two copies of You Can Beat the A- 
Bomb were purchased for use in li- 
brary meetings. After library staff 
members had acquainted themselves 
with the films and volunteers had been 
found to conduct meetings, film show- 
ings were arranged in all units of the 
library for all kinds of community 
groups: PTA’s, labor groups, church 
groups, civilian defense units, etc. 

The meetings followed a flexible pat- 
tern but usually included the follow- 
ing: an introduction explaining why 
the film was being shown, the film 
showing itself, discussion following 
the showing, and then distribution of 
pertinent literature such as the New 
York State Civil Defense Commis- 
sion’s “You and the Atom Bomb,” a 
list of book material in all libraries, 
and a list of survival kit contents. 

We believe that this film program 
has made the public look to the library 
perhaps as never before not only as 
the ever available and best source of 
information but also as a leader in 
community programs in time of need. 

IRVING LIEBERMAN 


Executive Assistant 
Brooklyn, New York, Public Lirey 


In Allentown 
EpiTor: 


It was with great interest that I 
read your editorial “Survival from 
A-Bombs”. We here in Allentown find 
it most comforting to learn that we 
are not alone in our thinking con- 
cerning the problem of educating our 
school personnel and population to 
the facts of survival. 

At the turn of the year our superin- 
tendent, John S. Cartwright, and the 
administrative family were quite con- 
cerned about what we should do to 
acquaint our teachers and pupils with 
facts on the A-bomb. One thing was 
certain: whatever we did would have 
to be done on our own initiative since 
few patterns were available anywhere. 

Among several programs of indoc- 
trination we got under way was the 
use of the film You Can Beat the 
A-Bomb, purchased through the Allen- 
town Kiwanis club. This print was 
shown 33 times in January, and in- 
dications at the time of this writing 
were that February’s booking would 
run close to 60 showings. 


Under no conditions have we ever 
shown the picture without a proper 
introduction. For school audiences, 
incidentally, we never permit more 
than three or four rooms of students 
(125 maximum) to see the film at a 


time. With such workable groups you 
minimize the atmosphere of entertain- 
ment and also provide the setting for 
enlightening discussions. Another hard 
and fast rule has been to group school 
audiences into as near the same age 
and grade levels as possible. 

The film is first introduced; then 
the students are asked four specific 
questions before the showing (e.g., If 
you are at home when you hear the 
siren, what are the precautions you 
can take to minimize the effects from 
an A-bomb explosion?). A full discus- 
sion follows the first showing of the 
film, and then the film is shown a 
second time. 

It is most amazing to see what the 
kindergarten pupils learn from such 
a procedure. Another encouraging fac. 
tor in our experience from showing the 
print to some 3,000 elementary boys 
and girls in the Allentown schools is 
that we have not encountered one child 
who showed any great emotional in- 
stability during or after the introduc- 
tion, showing, or discussion. 

We have also shown the film to 
members of the PTA and a great many 
adult audiences. In this way the 
parents and citizens of Allentown 
are acquainted with our school pro- 
gram of preparation for any emer- 
gency. 

Our teachers have received a reprint 
of pages 15-18 of the booklet “Sur- 
vival Under Atomic Attack,” issued 
by the U.S. Government, and also 
a copy of “Let’s Face It,” published 
by the Metropolitan School Study 
Council. The 16mm sound motion pic- 
ture Before the Doctor Comes made 
the rounds before some 4,000 students 
in our eight junior high schools. Our 
School District has released one of 
our teachers, an officer in World War 
II, to devote his full time to setting 
up the drills for the system. 

We have close to 14,000 students 
in our system and at the time of this 
writing we expected it would take un- 
til the middle of March to complete 
the showing of the film You Can Beat 
the A-Bomb. We are convinced that 
time spent in this type of indoctrina- 
tion is far better than speed-up pro- 
grams of shallow background. 

CHARLES H. 


Director, Audio-Visual Aids 
School District of Allentown, Pennsylvania 


NEHF 





Films for Defense 


@ Tho films “Pattern for Survival” and 
"You Can Beat the A-Bomb” were re- 
viewed in detail in the March issue 
of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. A re- 
cently-released |6mm film titled 
“Atomic Alert", showing how children 
can protect themselves in case of 
atomic bomb attack, is reviewed on 
page |°9 of this issue. A- nounced in 
the Audio-Visual Trade Review in this 
issue are a filmstrip. “You and the 
Atom Bomh” Image 157). and a new 
series of Civil Defense Administration 
motion pictures (page 160). 
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AMPRO Stybiat 16mm SOUND PROJECTOR 





LIGHTWEIGHT, COMPACT... 
weighs only 29 Ibs.... 
a teacher can carry it! 


CENTRALIZED CONTROLS... 
handy contro! ar- 
rangement puts every- 
thing right at your 
fingertips! 





FAST, EASY SET-UP... 

A student can set it 
up ready to run in 
seconds! 


EASIEST TO THREAD... 
patented “film cradle” 
pampers film, too! 





Increase Audience 
Capacity of Stylist 
Projector 
You can use the Stylist in 
totes Ro me | wit 

o's Model 690 
Po" ER SPEAKER. 12° 
PM speaker; comfort-con- 
toured carrying handle; 
handsome, ppesee. type 
case. $109.75 complete. 
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Serves Six Vital School Needs 
Effectively, Easily, Economically! 





e General Classroom Use e Shop and Laboratory 
e Assembly & P.T.A. Entertainment e Dramatics and Music 
e Athletic Events & Practice e History & Current Events 


School boards, teachers and students alike agree that Ampro’s 
Stylist is the standout projector buy . . . and we've the letters to 
prove it! The amazing Stylist is so light that a teacher can carry it 
with ease—weighs only 29 Ibs. And Ampro’s patented film cradle 
makes damaged film a near impossibility—threading is foolproof, 
too! Best yet, you can enjoy hour runs without reel change. Add ad- 
vantages like fast, easy set-up and simple centralized controls— 
you've got a lasting projector value by all comparisons. 
Put the Stylist to work in your school. Get the $375°%° 
facts—fill out the coupon for today’s mail! 
Complete with 8” Speaker and Carrying Case 


-——MAIL COUPON! WRITE NOW!——- 


Ampro Corporation ES-4-51 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, I 


Rush me FREE 


AMPRO) 
OT 


Ampro 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
(General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary } 
8mm Comeres and Projecters 
Slide Projectors * komm Sound-on-film 
Tape Recorders 


illustrated literature on the 
emazing, Ampro Stylist Projector for school 
use... also folder on Ampro Model 690,.Power 
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The Bray Studios, Inc 
Announce 


a new sound 
Motion Picture 


entitled 


GUARD 
YOUR 
HEART 


tote ltlel =) 
oduced 


ration with the 


AMERICAN HEART 


ASSOCIATION 
bearing ifs 
official approval 


L c Pm f~ 
Dy el elelelel is Ce) 


aes. Health D partments 


Length: 3 reels 
Sound— i 6mm—black-and-white 


Running time approx. 27 min, 


For descriptive literature 


ond prices, write to 


THE BRAY STUDIOS, INC. 





Focus on the News 





Overseas Film Unit 


@ Syracuse University, the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, and the 
University of Minnesota have coop- 
erated to organize a three-team mo- 
tion picture unit that will spend from 
four to six months in the Middle East 
producing informational films for the 
U. S. government. 

The project is a part of the State 
Department’s effort to expand the film 
branch of its overseas information 
and educational exchange program. 
The motion picture crews will shoot 
films depicting conditions and activi- 
ties of Middle Bast countries with nar- 
ration in the country’s native: lan- 
guage. The films will be distributed 
and exhibited to community groups 
and organizations in the region in 
which they are made. 


A-V Meetings 


@ “School Use of Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials in a Program of Civilian De- 
fense” was the subject of a statewide 
Audio-Visual Clinic held at the State 
Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska, 
on March 9. The program also in- 
cluded a demonstration of the new 
film-reader technique (see EDUCATION- 
AL ScrREEN, January, 1951, pages 12- 
13). Mrs. Gail Powell, Kearney Di- 
rector of Audio-Visual Education, 
was Clinic Chairman. 


@ An all-day Audio-Visual Aid Clinic 
sponsored by the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America, Chicago Chapter, 
was held at Chicago’s Morrison Hotel 
on February 27.--Attended by more 
than 300 users and producers of audio- 
visual materials in industry and com- 
merce, the meeting featured every 
known vehicle of visualization—from 
the feltboard and flipchart to the Tech- 
nicolor motion picture—demonstrated 
in actual application by top adver- 
tising and sales executives. 


@ The American Library Association 
Pre-Conference Audio-Visual Work- 
shop will be held at the Palmer House 
in Chicago July 7-8. (The July ALA 
Conference marks the 75th anniver- 
sary of the Association.) The Audio- 
Visual Workshop will focus on the 
close inter-relationship of books, films, 
and other materials. It will include 
demonstrations of adult book talk and 
film programs, the new film-reader 
technique, and story hours with re- 
cordings and films. There will also be 
showings of famous documentary 
films such as Nanook of the North and 
The Quiet One and of new spring 
and summer 16mm releases. 





See A-V CONFERENCE 
CALENDAR on iast page 
of this issue, page 160. 











Galon R. Miller 


New Jobs 


@ Galon R. Miller has joined the 
audio-visual staff of the South Bend 
School City as assistant to Garret R. 
Weathers, Director of Research and 
Audio-Visual Education. Mr. Miller 
has been Audio-Visual Director for 
the Wabash city schools for the last 
five years. At present he is completing 
a two-year research study on “A 
Comparison of the Teaching Effective- 
ness of Teacher-Narrated Film and 
the Standard Sound Film.” 


@ Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, Denver 
Superintendent of Schools, has been 
elected to the presidency of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Admin- 
istrators for a one-year term begin- 
ning March 15, 1951. 


New Film Circuit 


@ The Western Ohio Film Circuit, 
comprised of seven public libraries, 
started lending their first films in 
January, 1951. The first month’s im- 
pressive total was 840 showings to an 
audience of 35,081. 


The Western Ohio Film Circuit, the 
youngest of the three circuits in Ohio, 
is made up of the public libraries from 
Dayton, Freemont, Hamilton, Lima, 
Piqua, Springfield, and Van Wert, 
Ohio. 


Representatives from the Ohio State 
Library who assisted in the planning 
of the Ohio Circuits and representa- 
tives from the American Library As- 
sociation were present in Cincinnati 
in December when the Circuit was 
launched with a Film Clinic held in 
the Cincinnati Public Library’s Films 
and Recordings Center. Miss Karline 
Brown, Head of that Center, is in 
charge of the administration of the 
Film Circuit. 

The idea of cooperative planning by 
groups of adjacent public libraries is 
a growing and successful one. Other 
public library film circuits are oper- 
ating on either a state or regional 
basis in Tennessee, Missouri, the 
Greater Detroit area, and the State of 
Washington. 
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For Education and Entertainment 


eldeally suited for classroom or audi- 
torium audio-visual instruction and enter- 
tainment ¢ Ease of operation and ability 
to withstand abuse assure long, reliable 


kopascore /gem/tt SOUND PROJECTOR 


gives you Brilliant Professional 16mm. 
Performance plus New Ease of Operation 


Here's the latest thing in 

16mm. sound projectors 
... the Kodascope Pageant. Entirely new in de- 
sign, it combines professional performance 
with new ease of operation. Simple, guided 
threading and interlocking controls make ev- 
eryone a good projectionist. And the complete 
unit in its compact, easy-to-carry case weighs 
only 33 pounds. 

Unusual brilliance in projection performance 
is assured by a new Kodak optical system. 
Black-and-white or color pictures are realis- 
tically sharp and clear from corner to corner. 
A unique audio system and “sound focusing” 
control give superb tone with dramatic realism 


... undistorted at all volume levels, whether 
there are two or two hundred in your audience. 

Ruggedly built and permanently pre-lubri- 
cated for the hard day-to-day use in schools, 
churches, business, and industry, the new 
Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector will give 
you faithful service, year after year. Shows 
sound or silent films, and, with connections for 


‘a microphone or phonograph, the Kodascope 


Pageant offers everything you need. Price, 
$375.00. Many Kodak dealers have the Pag- 
eant to show you now, or write for the free 
booklet, “The Kodascope Pageant Sound Pro- 
jector."’ Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
4, N. Y. 


Price subject to change without notice. Consult your dealer. 


-------- 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. Wt 


demonstration film. 


life © Brilliant screen image and faultless 


sound reproduction mean no straining of 
eyes and ears. 


MOTION PICTURES... cry 
teach, train, entertain 
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Please send me (_) your folder ‘‘The Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector’’; 
_] arrange a showing of your special Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector 
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Writing for more 
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As Viewed From Here 


Editorial 





The opportunity to gain experience 


Dr. |. M. Levitt of Philadelphia's Franklin Institute 
in educational telecasting cannot be ignored. on a WFIL-TV science program 


We Must Have Vision 


®@ Television is no longer a remote potential that educators can brush 
aside for future consideration. Television’s proven impact upon the forty 
million people within range of today’s television stations cannot be ignored. 


There is need, there is opportunity for action now. Education has a 
challenge and opportunity “to get on the air” such as it has never had before. 
Educators must do something about that challenge and opportunity. The 
stakes are too great, the potential educative impact too enormous, to permit 
a do-nothing policy based upon “lack of funds” or “lack of know-how.” 
Teachers can learn how. The Philadelphia schools have proved that; and 
when the publics see what educational television can be—as they are seeing 
it in Philadelphia, they'll not only provide whatever funds it takes, but 
theyll demand it for their children and their schools. 


Educators within range of the present 107 commercial television 
stations are being offered increased opportunity to use existing television 
faciiities. We don’t know whether the blacker balance sheets or the FCC 
hearings have caused station owners to pay attention to their public service 
responsibilities; the cause doesn’t much matter. The result is greater oppor- 
tunity now to gain experience now in educational telecasting. That oppor- 
tunity cannot be ignored. 





There’s no time either for jurisdictional disputes between the “visual 
educators” and the “radio educators”. There’s room enough, challenge 
enough in television for all educators; and the greatest progress will be 
made where the skills and specialized knowledge of many are blended 
creatively to meet the demands of a really new medium. Television is not 
motion pictures and it is not radio; it is television. 


Nor is television necessarily competitive with other audio-visual means 
for teaching. The use of projected still pictures has steadily advanced with 
the use of motion pictures. Radio reincarnated the phonograph record 
as a much more valuable teaching tool. And television with all its appeal, 
power, and potential perfection can bring completeness to audio-visual 
means of communication. Television complements rather than competes. 


Commissioner Frieda B. Hennock of the Federal Communications 
Commission—a great American educator—has given us our challenge: 
“Television gives educators an unprecedented opportunity . . . we must 
have the vision to make full use of it.” —PCR 
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HORIZONS UNLIMITED 


limit of our ability to see what has to be done, 
said Executive Secretary J. J. McPherson in ap- 
praising the present and future job of the NEA’s Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction at the annual conference 
held in Atlantic City, February 18-22. The conference 
gave ample evidence that A-V educators see what has to 
be done and have the ability, will, and plans to get it done. 
DAVI President Francis W. Noel, in a welcoming ad- 
dress, reminded his audience that the concept of “horizons 
unlimited” is as true today as in the audio-visual past. 
But our operation today, he emphasized, must be in terms 
of curriculum needs. The field is limitless, he said, so 
long as we keep this in mind. 


ad ONLY LIMIT on what we can do in DAVI is the 


In another and supremely important sense the field is 
limitless, Floyde Brooker of the U. S. Office of Education 
made clear in his conference address on “Mobilization 
and Audio-Visual Education.” In the hot war of ideas 
involving the whole world of today, he pointed out, 
Americans must make decisions on a world-wide basis; 
complexities of decisions demand an intelligent and in- 
formed public. We must inform all people through a pro- 
gram of mass education, and it is through audio-visual 
media of communica.ion that we are able to deal directly 
with the emotions of people the world ever. Within our 
own schools, Mr. Brooker urged, we must be ever-critical 
of the educational effectiveness of methods employed and 
we must be careful not to add to the emotional stress and 
strain—to the feeling of helplessness and frustration be- 
cause of the existing opposing values. We must continue 
to give the best possible education to enable the next gen- 
eration to meet its problems. 

Another major conference speaker, John S. Carroll 
(Head, Department of Education, Texas Technological 
College), tackled a specific problem in the audio-visual 
field: The Role of the Teacher Education Institution in 
Audio-Visual Education. He emphasized that more effec- 
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BRIGHT SIDE of the picture is shared by audience and speeker 
Floyde Brooker (Chief, Visual Aids to Education, U.S. Office of 
Education) at the DAV! conference luncheon. Subject of Mr. 
,Brooker's address: Mobilization and Audio-Visual Education. 


. . » @ report on the DAVI Conference 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
February 18-22, 1951 


tive communication in our teacher education institutions 
would result in improved teachers and teaching and that 
this is a major function of the audio-visual center. In this 
work the center would be involved in the general cur- 
riculum development program for both the college and 
the schools who took its teachers. If the audio-visual cen- 
ter is to be successful, it must have adequate resources 
of both personnel and materials, for qualified professional 
teachers cannot be developed without them. 


A-V in Public Relations 


“Audio-Visual Methods in Public Relations for Educa- 
tion” was the theme of the general conference session held 
on February 21. The meeting consisted largely of the 
presentation of audio-visual materials helpful in telling 
the story of the schools to the public. Dr. Richard Kennan 
(Executive Secretary of the Defense Commission, NEA) 
pointed out that the schools are going through a period 
of crisis, a period during which many attacks are being 
made against them. It is the role of good public relations 
to combat these attacks. It is the specific job of the De- 
fense Commission to investigate difficulties arising from 
the breakdown of public relations. As the result of many 
investigations of trouble spots, the Commission has dis- 
covered that (1) trouble seldom occurs where there is a 
good democratic school system and (2) trouble does occur 
where there is not a good public relations program. 

Examples of audio-visual materials that have been used 
effectively by schools in their public relations programs 
were presented: a filmstrip made to tell the college’s 
story to the public, another prepared to sell a school mod- 
ern‘zation program, a sound filmstrip describing the 
teaching profession, a silent film on the special education 
of exceptional children. and finally a sound color motion 
picture, Helping First Graders to Learn. 


(Continued on following page) 
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AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS IN PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR EDUCATION was the subject of a DAV! general conference session at which 
some of the rich possibilities of the use of audio-visual materials in school public relations were discussed and demonstrated. Shown on 
the speaker's platform are (left to right) Otis Crosby (Detroit Schools), George B. Finch (Jam Handy Organization), 8. |. Griffith (Ohio 
State Education Association), Bruce Findlay (Los Angeles Schools), Richard Kennan (NEA Defense Commission), Abraham Krasker (Boston 
University), John Carroll (Texas Technological College), and Arthur Stenius (Wayne University), chairman of the presentation. 


New Developments 


New developments in audio-visual methods and materi- 
als were defined and explored at the second general con- 
ference session, held on February 22. Subjects of the 
three section meetings were: Television in Education, 
Using Feature Films for Instructional Purposes, and Re- 
view of the New in Audio-Visual. 

What ought educators to be doing about the newest 
of the audio-visual media? That was the question con- 
sidered by educators at the TV section meeting. Keith 
Tyler (Radio and Television, Ohio State University) 
summarized for the audience the background of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission events leading to the 
hearings in Washington at which educators asked and 
argued for an educational set-aside in both bands in 
which television is technically practicable. But what about 
immediate school use of TV? It was the consensus that 
television, with all the difficulties presently involved in 
actual classroom use, will and must find its place in the 
schools along with the other audio-visual media for teach- 
ing. Among general recommendations made for schools 
were the following: wherever possible start planning a 
TV program now, find out what’s been done (109 TV 
stations, 67 colleges with TV programs, 27 school systems 
putting on TV programs), be guided by others’ successes 
and failures, write the U. S. Office of Education for TV 
materials, cooperate with local broadcasters. 

Feature films have already found their place in the 
classroom, it was made clear at the session on “Using 
Feature Films for Instructional Purposes.” It was pointed 
out and demonstrated that feature films can be and are 
being effectively used in the classroom to influence atti- 
tudes and to develop social concepts in a way impossible 
for most short “educational” films. Whether a feature 
film is used as entertainment or as a real instructional 
tool, it was emphasized, depends on the teacher—his de- 
termination of objectives, his presentation, his follow- 
through. 

The session reviewing the new in audio-visual, con- 
ducted by William Gnaedinger (Washington State Col- 
lege), pointed to such developments as films on human 
relations, human geography, and human growth; re- 
cordings of historical America in song; tape recordings; 
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television, and similar new tools to make teaching in- 
creasingly interest-catching and result-getting. 


Planning Sections 

The Atlantic City DAVI Conference, however, was not 
all speeches and general sessions. In hard-working, com- 
pact planning section groups, educators settled down to 
define specific problems in each of fourteen specific areas, 
to arrive at recommended solutions, and to find ways 
for their preliminary work to be continued by national 
committees. (See list of group subjects and chairmen on 
next page.) 

Some of the recommendations growing out of the sec- 
tion meetings follow: 


@ An assessment should be made of the kinds and 
depth of policy thinking with regard to adult education 
currently existing within DAVI membership on all levels. 
Leng-range policy decisions relating to the degree of 
DAVI participation in the adult education field and the 
relationship of DAVI to other adult education organiza- 
tions should begin from an analysis of research data. 
It was recommended that the results of a DAVI survey 
in this area become material for policy-making sessions 


at the 1952 DAVI meeting. 


; @ A continuing committee should be appointed by 
DAVI, including wide DAVI representation and school 
building authorities, to formulate specifications for the 
inclusion of proper materials, facilities, and services in 
new school buildings and in the rehabilitation of old ones 
to the end that audio-visual methods and materials de- 
pending in large measure upon the physical structure 
of buildings and equipment be properly provided for. 
The committee would also be charged with determining 
current practices to be avoided. A similar committee 
should be appointed to study the problem of standardiza- 
tion of equipment and materials. 


@ In the interest of better cataloging and distribution 
of audio-visual materials, consideration should be given 
to compiling information for publications on how to 
organize source information, how to classify audio-visual 
materials, how to annotate catalog entries, how to shelve 
and store materials, and how to prepare catalogs for 
publication. 
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PLANNING SECTION SUBJECTS & CHAIRMEN 


( 1) Audio-Visual Methods in Adult Education (Paul Durrie) 
( 2) Audio-Visual Services in Colleges & Universities (Sher- 
man Willson) 
( 3) Audio-Visual Services within Individual Schools (Harri- 
son Palmer) 
4) Buildings & Equipment for Audio-Visual Education 
(A. J. Foy Cross) 
5) Cataloging & Distributing Audio-Visual Materials (Les- 
lie E. Frye) 
6) Organization & Administration of City Audio-Visual 
Programs (Ray Petrie) 
7) Organization & Administration of County & Rural 
Audio-Visual Programs (Helen Rachford) 
( 8) Organization of State Audio-Visual Programs (Bert 
avis 
( 9) Pre-Service & In-Service Teacher Education in Audio- 
Visual Materials (Paul Witt) 
(10) Production of Audio-Visual Materials by Schools, Col- 
leges & Universities (Ford Lemler) 
(11) Public Relations Activities for Audio-Visual Education 
(L. C. Larson) 
(12) Radio & Recordings in Education (Ralph C. M. Flynt) 
(13) Research in Audio-Visual Education (Morton S. Malter) 
(14) Television in Education (Keith Tyler) 











@ DAVI should cooperate with the coordinating com- 
mittee on audio-visual aids in teacher education. A na- 
tional committee of DAVI members should be appointed 
to work with the coordinating committee on projects 
suggested by the committee. 


@ A DAVI committee should be appointed to promote 
in-service training courses in the production of audio- 
visual materials in schools and in other ways to encourage 
in-school production of materials. 


@ DAVI must assume the responsibility for keeping 
its many publics adequately informed concerning its pur- 
poses, services, and needs. Suggested ways were: col- 
laboration with other organizations, a news release serv- 
ice, field reporter set-up, lecturer’s bureau, volunteers to 
give A-V demonstration lessons. A standing DAVI com- 
mittee on public relations was recommended. 


@ A continuing DAVI committee on audio-visual re- 
search should give special study to the following sub- 
jects: attitude change resulting from films, procedures 
for better use of audio-visual materials, the exact process 
by which we learn from audio-visual materials, develop- 
ment of new patterns and purposes for films, develop- 
ments of more precise measurements of the real effective- 
ness of local audio-visual programs and of programs in 
teacher education, and improvement of research meth- 
odology. 

Continuing DAVI committees to study other areas— 
such as audio-visual services on all levels, radio and tele- 
vision—were also recommended. At the section meeting 
on television, it was pointed out that because the medium 
of television is in a fluid state, now is the time for the re- 
lationship of education to TV to be defined and imple- 
mented. Since DAVI has had a wealth of experience in 
both auditory and visual fields, the organization, it was 
suggested, should assume leadership in the TV-and-edu- 
cation field. 


A-V Clinic 


This year for the first time at any DAVI conference, 
administrators, audio-visual directors, and other inter- 
ested persons met with consultants in a special DAVI 
Administrators Clinic to discuss specific audio-visual 
problems. Reports from participating consultants and 
clinic users indicated strong approval of the clinic idea. 
Suggestions were made, however, for making the clinic 
idea work even better in the future by having it located 
near if not actually within the building in which the ad- 
ministrators are holding their meetings, by publicizing 
the clinic earlier and more extensively than was possible 
this year, and by organizing it so that appointments may 
be made for conferees at a time convenient to all con- 
cerned. 

7 * * 

A full report on the Atlantic City DAVI meetings, in- 
cluding the business meeting and the board of directors 
meeting, will appear in the official Conference Proceed- 
ings, 1951, to be issued by the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction. 


HARD-WORKING PLANNING SECTIONS tackled problems and solutions in fourteen audio-visual subject areas at the Atlantic City con- 
ference. Here are members of the section on Organization and Administration of City Audio-Visual Programs hard at work under the 





chairmanship of Ray Petrie (second from right), Director, Audio-Visual Services, Milwaukee Public Schools. Recorder for the section was 
Mendel Sherman (fourth from right), Supervisor, Visual Aids Exchange, Cincinnati. Resource leaders included Elizabeth Bloss (Aurora, Iili- 
nois), Rita Hochheimer (New York City), Wanda Johnston (Knomville, Tennessee), Clifford D. Miller (Wichita, Kansas), L. A. Pinkney (Kansas 
City, Missouri), and Maurice E. Trusal (Williamsport, Pennsylvania). 
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by W. R. FULTON 


University of Oklahome 


and EARL CROSS 


Oklahoma State Dept. of Education 


Oklahoma Is Ready 


. . « Mass film distribution could be achieved immediately 


on in the days ahead for mass distribution of films? 

In the event that they are, Oklahoma is ready; it has 
a well organized and smoothly operating program. In 
fact, so well is it organized that mass distribution could 
be achieved immediately, even without so much as call- 
ing a committee meeting. 

Any audio-visual distribution program that aims to 
have the materials as near to the classroom as is feasible 
is educationally sound. The program in Oklahoma is 
designed in just that way. 

It is coordinated through the State Department of 
Education and the State Film Depository at the University 
of Oklahoma with the cooperation of eight Regional 
Libraries. It is through these that films are made avail- 
able to schools and to adult groups that otherwise would 
not have access to them. The Regional Libraries serve 
two basic purposes: (1) to make films available to 
schools that are not large enough to justify the establish- 
ment of a local library and (2) to make available to all 
schools and community groups films that are not used 
often enough to justify their purchase by a local library. 

In addition to the Regional Libraries, there are forty- 
eight County Film Libraries fairly well distributed over 
the state. Nearly ail of these are cooperative, with schools 
of the county participating by contributing films or their 
pro rata share of money. The number of films in these 
libraries ranges from twenty in some to five hundred in 
others. The combined total for all such libraries amounts 
to approximately 4500 prints. 

There are also fifty-one local school districts in the 
state that have started film libraries. The number of 
films in these ranges from ten to six hundred. Most of 
these libraries make their films available to adult groups 
within their communities. 

Although these libraries have been established with 
state assistance (the state matching on a fifty-fifty basis 
for the purchase of films and filmstrips), it is significant 
that a large amount of projection equipment has been 
provided locally. In 1939 there were only twenty-nine 
motion picture projectors in the schools of Oklahoma. 
In 1946 there were only four hundred such projectors in 
the schools of the state. By 1950 there were more than 
1350 projectors in schools well distributed over the state. 
These same schools, stimulated by an efficient distribu- 
tion program, have acquired more than 1000 filmstrip 
projectors and numerous other kinds of audio-visual 
equipment. 


I IT LIKELY that educational film libraries will be called 


The easy access to films, made possible by a network 
of film libraries and other audio-visual facilities, has 
contributed to a phenomenal increase in film use in Ok- 
lahoma during the last three years. As recently as 1946 
the film libraries of the state reported fewer than 10,000 
film uses. By 1950 the total uses had increased tenfold 

-to more than 100,000. In this same period of time 
the total number of films in the combined state libraries 
increased from approximately 2000 to something over 
9000 prints. People in Oklahoma have the habit of using 
films. 

This film use is not confined to large schools or large 
communities. Many small rural schools make use of films 
through their county superintendent, and many of them 
have filmstrips in their own libraries. Hughes County 
is a good example. The schools of this county main- 
tain a cooperative library of films and filmstrips. In 
addition, they obtain films from rental sources through 
the county superintendent, who in turn furnishes a pro- 
jector for their use according to a pre-arranged schedule. 
All films and filmstrips are selected to fit their planned 
course of study. 

A good many small high school systems have well or- 
ganized programs for audio-visual material use. The 
Red Oak school is a typical one. Although it has only 
twenty-four teachers, an audio-visual coordinator de- 
votes more than half-time to the program. The school 
has its own filmstrip library and obtains motion pictures 
from regional libraries and many other sources. Five 
to eight films are used each week. It is noteworthy that 


Schools Owning 16mm Projectors 


1350 motion picture 
projectors available 
to communities all 
over Oklahoma 
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FILM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


@ REGIONAL LIBRARIES 
@ counry visraries 

© LOCAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
@ STATE DEPT. EDUCATION 
@ state verository 


one hundred per cent of the teachers participate in the 
program to some extent. 


Several larger schools have very well organized pro- 
grams. Enid and Ardmore are good examples. Both 
have full-time directors who coordinate the audio-visual 
program with curriculum development. Enid has a good 
basic library of filmstrips and some motion pictures. 
These are supplemented with regularly scheduled rental 
films from other sources. Ardmore has no library of 
motion pictures but does have a considerable number 
of filmstrips and slides. More than $1000 a year is spent 
for film rentals alone, most of the films being scheduled 
a year in advance. There is-a regular program of film 
selection in which each teacher participates. 

Both Tulsa and Oklahoma City have good libraries 
of basic films and spend a considerable sum each year 
for film rentals from other sources. All over the state 
from the smallest to the largest schools and communities, 
films and other audio-visual materials are being used to 
enrich the instructional program. The world is, in effect, 
being brought into the classrooms. 


Getting films into the classroom, however, is only a 
part of Oklahoma’s program. Teachers and administra- 
tors must know how films should be used if real learning 
is to result. More than 3800 teachers and administrators 
in Oklahoma have had one or more courses in audio- 
visual methods and materials during the last three years, 
and 5700 have participated in one or more Audio-Visual 
In-Service Clinics during the same period. This represents 
about one half of the total number of teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Four hundred and fifty of these are now 
audio-visual coordinators in the schools of the state. 

These are the people who have led and are leading 
the way to better use of audio-visual materials in the 
classrooms of the state. They are the ones who are over- 
coming such difficulties as limited materials, inadequate 
funds, inadequate darkening facilities, etc. They are not 
overlooking a single opportunity to make education more 
interesting and more meaningful. 
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One of the most encouraging signs of the develop- 
ment toward good use of audio-visual materials in Okla- 
homa is the increasing number of course offerings by 
the colleges. Five years ago only three colleges in the 
state offered courses in audio-visual methods of teaching. 
During the 1950 summer term eleven such institutions 
offered one or more audio-visual courses. It is also en- 
couraging that the use of films in college classes has in- 
creased tremendously during the last three years. More 
than 10,000 film uses in college classes were reported 
last year from various colleges of the state. 


But school children and college students are not the 
only Oklahomans who benefit from audio-visual Mite- 
rials. Their mothers and fathers are also making good 
use of films. One library alone reported that more than 
250 different adult groups (PTA’s, civic clubs, etc.) 
ordered films from the library during the year. Reports 
from all over the state indicate a wide use of films by 
adult organizations. A quotation from a news release 
from the “Pauls Valley Democrat” is typical of reports 
from many other schools: 


“In addition to serving as a teaching aid in practically all of 
the classes throughout the school, the visual education equipment 
of Pauls Valley High School is serving a host of good purposes 
in the community . . . The Lions Club, several of the churches, 
the Business and Professional Women’s Club, the A.A.U.W., and 
the county agent’s office have all used the visual education equip- 
ment from time to time. Thus the whole community finds the 
visual education equipment of the school to be a’ real source of 
usefulness.” 

Film subjects used by adult groups range from The 
Baby Sitter to Who Will Teach Your Child? Some of 
the more popular titles are Shy Guy, Education Is Good 
Business, Pop Rings the Bell and Highlights of the U.N. 


Yes, both schools and community groups are making 
good use of films. Oklahoma has the machinery to get in- 
formational films in the hands of people who are in the | 
habit of using films. And Oklahoma is ready to extend 
its use of films in any way that will best serve the pgople 
and the interests of the pation. ’ 
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What are your students doing during picture projection! 


Infra-red film catches student actions and reactions in the darkened 
classroom. (f 3.5, 1/30th second) 


Teacher and students watch the screen, student projectionists watch 
equipment. (Infra-red, f 3.5, 1/30th second) 


% 
eyes are focused on the film; reflection from the screen illumi- 
ates those near it. (Time exposure, f 4.5, | second) 
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SEEING HOW THEY SEE 


by HAROLD HAINFELD 


Roosevelt School 
Union City, New Jersey 


HAT are your students doing during the projec- 
VY tion of a motion picture or the showing of a 
filmstrip? Are the student projectionists paying atten- 
tion to the equipment and film, or are they daydream- 
ing? It’s not easy to see actions and reactions in the 
darkened classroom, yet teachers and audio-visual co- 
ordinators are very interested in student reactions to 
films. And there is a way to pierce the blackout, to see how 
they see—by taking pictures of the students in the dark. 

There are two techniques for photographically seeing 
your students in the darkened classroom without their 
knowledge of your activities. One is the use of infra-red 
film and special infra-red flashbulbs; the other is taking 
time exposure pictures with the light reflected from the 
screen. 

Infra-red film is sensitive to invisible infra-red rays 
in the spectrum. The flashbulb is dipped in a lacquer 
that permits only these invisible rays to light up the area 
being photographed. For the experiments recorded in 
the two top pictures on this page, an Argus C-3 camera 
was loaded with infra-red film and 22R bulbs were used. 
The lens was set at f 3.5 and a time of 1/30th second 
was used for each exposure. An area approximately 
twenty feet from the camera was photographed. All 
that was necessary was to point the camera in the di- 
rection of the students and take the picture. Most of the 
larger photographic dealers have in stock, or can get, 
35mm or 828 Bantam-size infra-red film and the special 
22R bulbs with lacquer covering. It is advisable to let 
an experienced processor develop the film since it must 
be developed in total darkness. 

For time exposure shots, use Super-XX film. A small 
sturdy tripod is necessary because it is impossible to 
hold the camera steady for more than 1/25th second. 
We used a Kodak Bantam camera, placing it on a small 
shelf located near the screen. During a preview, eight 
test exposures were made at different lens openings and 
shutter speeds to get the best time for the limited light 
reflected from the screen. Different projector bulb watt- 
age and different screens cause different reflections of 
light. It is important, therefore, to take test pictures 
to determine proper exposure. 

For an overall view of the entire classroom, we used 
a lens setting of f 6.3 and an exposure of approximately 
five seconds. A picture of the students close to the screen 
and near the source of light (see bottom cut) was taken 
at f 4.5 at approximately one second time exposure. 

Flashbulbs and ordinary film can be used for taking 
pictures during projection, and their use would result 
in much cleaner and sharper pictures. But taking pic- 
tures this way defeats the purpose if more than one pic- 

(Continued on page 153) 
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An easy and effective film teaching technique 


The Leading Question & the Friendly Cricket 


‘0 SHOW a film is not enough! Most educators will 
gg that preparation, dramatization, timing, class- 
room conditions, projection techniques, and follow-up 
procedures are extremely important factors in good film 
use. But the right conditions are too frequently ideals 
and not realities. Sad to relate but often true is the pas- 
sive acceptance of conditions that seemingly can’t be 
changed. An alert and determined teacher, however, 
can change conditions. 


The author has encountered many perplexing problems 
in his classroom use of films, and the solution he has 
found may help others to get the most from a film. 
Though there is probably not a single new idea expressed 
here, it is suggested that many old ideas are regrouped 
into what may prove for many an easy and inexpensive 
solution to some of the problems of classroom film use. 

If yeu will examine closely the pictures on this page, 
you will see that most of the equipment in use has been 
school-made. The blackout curtain, hand-painted move- 
able blackboard screen (flat white), individual desk 
lights, moveable projection table, overhead drop exten- 
sion cords, power outlets, and “cricket”—all are of such a 
nature that materials can be obtained locally at little 
or no expense and assembled by school personnel. You 
will also note that the individual “tin can” desk lamps 
with small windows release enough light to illuminate 
lists of questions on the tables. Students can refer to 
these questions while they watch the picture. And the 
final touch is the “cricket” in the teacher’s hand—a 
dimestore metal clicking device. 

With this set-up, two different procedures have been 
followed in using films during a normal forty-minute 
classroom period. Both have proved satisfactory. The 
second procedure involves many of the same steps as 
the first but also introduces some variations. Here are 
the details of the two procedures set down in simple ‘one- 
two-three order: 
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by ROBERT D. MacCURDY 
Biology Teacher, Senior High Schcol 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


First Method 


(1) Tell the class the title of the film they are to see. 
Tell them the scope and general objective of the film. 
Give them a general idea of the content. 

(2) Make sure that each student has paper and pen- 
cil and that his individual desk lamp ‘is turned on. 

(3) Ask the students on one side of the room to be 
particularly attentive to the first part of the film and sug- 
gest that each student write down a question answered 
in this part of the film. Each student in the other half 
of the class should be asked to develop a question an- 
swered in the last part of the film. 

(4) Tell the students that “the friendly little cricket” 
in the teacher’s hand will “chirp” when good question 
possibilities appear on the screen. 

(5) Turn out the ceiling lights and have a student 
operator project the film. 

(6) After the film has been shown and the lights 
turned on, have students read their questions. (There is 
opportunity here for a variety of procedures. Students 
may answer their own questions, or they may be answered 
by others. In any event a number of questions are raised 
and the answers discussed. ) 

(7) Have the class write dewn in their notebooks all 
(or the most important) questions and answers. 

(8) At this point the teacher can develop further 
any difficult or complicated points that were raised or 
implied by the film or discussion. 

(9) If time permits and the need is apparent, the 
film may be shown a second time. 


(Continued on page 153) 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica | 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


for primary and 


“ : @ 108 teaching films you can choose 
middle grade S with confidence, use with confidence in 


your classes on Social Studies! 





@ Yes, here are the films you need 

to do your best job in Social Studies. Selected from 

the great EBFilms library — world’s finest 

library of sound classroom motion pictures—each of these EBFilms on 

MAKING. GLASS FOR HOUSES Social Studies is correlated with your school’s textbooks and courses 
SERPS A OEE of study. Each is produced by educators for educators, designed 


PROBLEMS OF HOUSING ‘ 
ARTERIES OF THE CITY precisely for your curriculum . .. to help you reach young 


BUILDING A HIGHWAY minds faster, hold them longer, teach them better. 


— ® For 22 years experienced teachers 
EGGS have turned first to EBF for authentic classroom 

iad anid motion pictures, for teaching films that really 
CITY WATER SUPPLY 7 teach. Today the great majority of all films in use 
Life of America in America’s schools are time-tested, teacher-tested 


NORTHEASTERN STATES : Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
MIDDLE STATES 
VISIT WITH COWBOYS 
PAINTING WITH SAND 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES 
NORTHWESTERN STATES 
FAR WESTERN STATES 
To Encyclopeedic Eritennice Films inc 
Western Hemisphere Wilmette, Wineis 
ALASKA MAKING BRICKS FOR HOUSES Please send me the following 


WEST INDIES Copies of Film Selection Guide tor Primary ond Ele- 
CENTRAL AMERICA EVERY TEACHER WHO USES CLASSROOM mentory Grades correlating EBFilms with 200 of the 
COLOMBIA AND VENEZUELA 1 widely used textbook. 1.50 
LAND OF MEXICO FILMS SHOULD HAVE THIS VITAL BOOK Pah Spits Pesta! es 
Copies of Film Selection Guide for Junior and Senior 
MARITIME PROVINCES OF CANADA ON EBFILM CORRELATIONS. High Schoo! correlating EBFilms and textbooks @ $1.00 
ge ee ae tea If YOUR SCHOOL DOES NOT HAVE ONE, Copies of bovad Film Guides for Primary ond Ble 
INDUSTRIAL PROVINCES OF CANADA peg et @ $1.50 
ESKIMOS (WINTER IN WESTERN ALASKA) USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER NOW! 
Copies of bound Film Guides for Junior and Senior 
High School Social Studies Films @ $1.00 
@ For the latest catalog of 400 Enclosed is my check School purchase order 
EBFilms, ask your EBFilms 


7 
WILMETTE Representative, or write EBF Nome Title 
Wilmette. 
J ILLINOIS School 


@ Just out! EBFilms new book 
BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN let, ‘How To Teach With Sound 


Films. “Ask for your copy now! 








WILLIAM S. HOCKMAN, Editor, 1616 Marlowe Avenue, Lakewood 7, Ohio 








Implications of Audio-Visual Methods and Materials 
for Church Building and Remodeling 





@ This series of articles is based largely on Mr. 
Hockman’s experience during the past three years in 
helping to plan and carry through an extensive remodel- 
ing and new building program for the Lakewood Pres- 
byterian Church. It may interest readers to know that the 
church’s newly-erected Educational Building was officially 
dedicated on March 4, 

In the first article of the series, published in the Feb- 
ruary, 1951 Screen, Mr. Hockman described exactly 
how the church went about deciding what it wanted to 
do audio-visually in its total program. In this second 
article he shows how the needs and wants were translated 
into specific recommendations and decisions. In the next 
article he will discuss the development of specifications 
and the letting of the contract. 





PART 2 


Making Recommendations & Plans 


It became obvious at once that our wants and needs 
added up to quite a lot of audio-visual facilities and that 
many of the questions we faced would need an early 
answer. We proceeded again on the basis that we should 
try to plan for the future as well as the present, antici- 
pating, if we could, what future demands and develop- 
ments might be and hoping that our building and its 
facilities would be modern for five years, up-to-date for 
fifteen, and useful without major remodeling for twenty- 
five years. 


Which End Which? 


Once the general limits of the building were set by the 
outer walls and the number of floors, we had to break up 
the total areas into the rooms which were needed to carry 
forward best the multi-phased program of the church 
in teaching, worship and recreation. When this was 
done, and indeed while-it was being done, consideration 
had to be given to the question of which would be the 
front and rear of cach assembly and classroom. The 
electrical engineer would need to know this’ in order to 
make the general layout of the conduits for power, speak- 
ers, house-light switches and other things. The actual 
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Second in a series of articles 


By WILLIAM S. HOCKMAN 
Director of Religious Education 
Lakewood, Ohio, Presbyterian Church 


tailoring of all these terminals of the sound system came 
later on and had to be done down to inches and after 
much careful thinking. 

When a room is constructed for audio purposes only, 
one faces fewer problems by far than when there are 
to be audio-visual activities in the room. The placement 
of doors, controlled pretty largely by traffic considera- 
tions, and the placement of windows, controlled by audio- 
visual considerations, require very great care lest some 
impractical arrangements creep into the structure. In 
public school planning the problem is less complicated 
because rooms have generally one rather than many pur- 
poses, and it is each of these uses which must be kept 
clearly in mind in church audio-visual planning. 

For instance, we ran square into a situation where the 
front end of a room was, and had to remain, a window. 
We were stumped about what to do. Then it dawned on 
us that the speaker could be put over the window (there 
was room) and that the projection screen could be hung 
under the speaker and be pulled down over the window 
—because we decided, also, about this time that we 
were going to use heavy traversing black drapes inside 
the casements for our black-outs. Thus, the window would 
be obliterated and traffic requirements could be met by 
making the window end the front end. 

By now it should be obvious that audio-visual im- 
plications for building require forethought rather than 
after-thought and that this thinking must be applied 
before the plans are frozen by the acceptance of a con- 
tract to build. After that, every late idea will bear a price 
tag which will make your heart sink and the building 
committee say NO. 


Speakers 


We wanted speakers in every room—from nursery to 
the sanctuary. We went through considerable discussion 
on this question of speakers. Did we need them in every 
room, especially with the younger grades? We found 
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we did—for general announcements, for the safety drill 
signal, for the plant call-system, and for educational 
material, too. The sanctuary was another matter. What 
if that speaker got cut in when a solemn service was go- 
ing on? But here we wanted music on so many occasions: 
before certain services; when the sanctuary was open 
to the public for prayer and meditation. For this our 
organist could record on tape at any time half-hour pro- 
grams which then could be piped into the church while 
he went on about his teaching. After assurances were 
given that this speaker would be of ‘the finest quality 
available and would have a lock-switch so that accidents 
could not happen and after its basic need was fully ap- 
preciated, it was voted in. 

The location of speakers was not easy. In certain rooms 
the use of dossal curtains and altars to create effective 
worship cénters required practically all the vertical wall 
space. In these places we found that since we were using 
welded steel joists, conduit could be run on the upper 
inside so that the bend to the terminal box would be above 
rather than below the ceiling level. Thus, the speakers 
could hang close up to the ceiling and the bend in the con- 
duit would not be too acute. Without this, speakers would 
have been off center, spoiling the artistic character of the 
worship center. In the children’s chapel we did place the 
speaker off center—above a cupboard door where there 
was a sizeable air chamber which we thought would 
improve tone quality. Over a matching door we placed 
only a baffle plate to balance the appearance. (Speaker 
quality and specifications will be discussed in a sub- 
sequent article. ) 


Projection Screens 


We decided to recommend a screen for every room. 
Why every room? We knew that paring down was easier 
than adding to, and as our audio-visual requirements 
were given detailed tailoring we did not want to exceed 
our first cost estimates. We wanted to be safe. 

Very soon we began to change our minds and settled 
finally for permanently installed screens in every room 
of frequent projection, with a supply of wall screens 
easily placed on permanent hooks in the other rooms 
—except several where a tripod screen would be more 
suitable. 

Here is where we got our first economy cramps. Could 
we not paint screens on the classroom walls? Had some- 
one seen these? Why did we need expensive beaded 
screens? Not all the schools used them, why did we need 
to? And so on. Fortunately, we had a small silver screen, 
cut down from a very large one, and after some color 
projection on it this economy talk began to subside. 

Then it swung the other way: Why not electrically 
operated screens? Now we were really talking money, ard 
we decided to investigate the cost of such a screen for 
the large fellowship hall, deciding finally that we could 
not afford the best and did not want to take the second 
best. Also, our frequency of use did not quite justify the 
additional expense. 


The Black-Out Problem 


As implied above, we got to the black-out probiem 
earlier than we expected and ran into complications. 
The sub-committee on draperies and color schemes for 
the plant wanted to know our intentions and had some 
very definite ideas on the subject of black-out devices. 
They did not want anything unsightly, and there are 
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some real warnings around! They did not want any- 
thing which would interfere with the on-the-wall travers- 
ing drapes; thus certain kinds of blinds were out. Fur- 
thermore, our windows are all the large, wide, steel-frame 
type which make the use of roller and button-on blinds 
difficult. 

Traversing curtains of black cloth (we wanted dark 
blue) was our final answer. Could we afford it? We 
located suppliers, got quotations, and found we could 
afford it—and the rods, too! When not in use, these 
curtains will hang inside the window casements and be- 
hind the decorative draperies. When in use they will 
further condition the acoustics of the rooms. 


Power Outlets 


After many years of exasperating low-voltage lines in 
our old building, the committee voted promptly for steady 
voltage lines to all projection power outlets. It meant 
separate runs of conduit, but it would be more than worth 
the cost and the cost was not too much when included 
in the total electrical contract. 


Speaker Jacks 


The committee was quick to see the need for speaker 
jacks at the projector location in all rooms -:f frequent 
projection and in certain large rooms. In like manner 
the control of the house lights, necessitating in most 
instances a second set of switches (two-way), was placed 
at the projector location. 

In one instance, where a large parlor extends part-way 
over the large dining room, a projection port was in- 
conspicuously put in the wall so that the film projector 
could be taken entirely off the dining room floor when 
all of that space was needed. Adjacent to this location in 
the parlor are the power outlet and the speaker jack, and 
immediately under this spot on the ceiling (8’, 6”) in 
the extreme rear of the dining room are the same terminal 
facilities. 

Projection Shelves 

We sought a way to eliminate projection tables—the 
bother of lugging them into classrooms and their general 
uncertainty. Our solution was projection shelves. Nailing- 
pieces for these shelves were wired into piace between 
steel studding before the metal lath was applied. (A dia- 
grammatic record was kept, of course, of all this inserted 
including that for blackboards, bulletin boards, 
metal coat racks, etc.) 


material 


Office Intercommunication 


Facilities for office intercommunication were considered 
along with the general specifications for the sound sys- 
tem. Should the intercommunication for the offices be a 
part of the sound system or the telephone system. After 
careful consideration of all aspects of the problem— 
cost, ease of operation, maintenance, it was decided to 
make it a part of the telephone system. After all, the 
telephone is now the “natural” instrument of intercom- 
munication; its installation cost was reasonable; and it 
would not tie up one channel of the sound system con- 
sole or restrict its location. 


The Sound Console 


Knowing that all types of recorded educational and 
promotional materials would increase over the years, the 
question naturally arose as to the most feasible way to 
make this material available most effectively in the class 
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and assembly rooms. It was not an easy question. 

There was some opinion that such audio material 
should be used in the room by the leader in charge. It 
was felt that pupil attention would be better and that 
workers would have greater flexibility in timing its use. 
This was a pretty good point, but not good enough. 

When we faced the cost of supplying the equipment 
needed on the same Sunday morning or Sunday evening, 
or weekday afternoon or evening, we began to favor 
central facilities for such audio work. If one piece of 
equipment was to serve more than one room (grade) on 
a given morning, it would of necessity need to be taken 
into the second room and set up in the midst of whatever 
was going on at that time of an educational or worship 
nature. While this might be possible with the minimum 
of negative results in an instructional situation, it would 
be psychologically disastrous in a worship situation. Here 
was one wide difference between the church and the pub- 
lic school, and we had to safeguard a type of experience 
seldom sought in the public schoolroom. 

To meet the flexibility consideration, we argued that 
the best teachers had a pretty close provisional timing 
of their material, whether instructional or worship. 

At last we decided upon a central console, centrally 
located and capable of handling the requirements of the 
total program, whether in instruction or worship. 

Paralleling all these considerations was that regarding 
intercommunication and classroom monitoring. After 
many (we hope all) of the facets of this problem were 
considered, we decided against monitoring facilities, with 
and without the teacher’s control switch. We did decide, 
however, to use the type of wire that would make it 
possible at a later time, if we or others desired, to convert 
to intercommunication. For the time being our system 
is one-way. 

In all this translating of our wants and needs into fa- 
cilities, we were very much more on our own than we 
imagined we would be. 

When we turned to our electrical engineer, he could 
give us technical electrical help but could offer no help 
on the educational implications. Indeed, we were obliged 
to consider his plans in great detail in view of our audio- 
visual needs and to make substantial revisions. 

Our splendid architect could not guide us beyond the 
most general considerations, and when we called in the 
representatives of the competing sound and intercom 
companies, we were thrown into the slough of des- 
pondency. 

They could offer us little practical help for several 
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obvious reasons. Most of them did not know the essen- 
tial and peculiar characteristics of the church as an edu- 
cational institution. In the second place, their companies 
had not worked out any general specifications for 
churches, as several had done for other types of installa- 
tions. In the third place, they were too anxious to sell, 
to get a system sold regardless of how it fitted the cus- 
tomer’s needs. 

After a great deal of searching we did find a small, 
independent, and, competent concern which had some 
church experience. More important, it had nothing ready- 
made to sell and was only interested in helping us tailor 
a sound system to our needs, suggesting here and there 
some things to improve the fit. 

(To Be Continued) 
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Puppet Films Popular 

@ Why are the four puppet films* of the PRC and the 
PFC popular with the 
shurches? Because they 
employ puppetry? Be- 
cause they are in col- 
or? Because they are 
on the parables? Why? 
Here are several rea- 
sons. There may be 
others. 

They are on the par- 
ables. They represent 
the best filming of the 

The Lost Sheep parables to date. The 
church was waiting for some one to do this. These films 
bringing to visual form the stories told by Jesus him- 
self are significant whenever and wherever His teachings 
are set forth, explained or used as a background in preach- 
ing and teaching. The church does have a prior interest 
in Biblical material. 

Secondly, these films have an explanatory framework. 
While not perfect by a great deal, they are framed. They 
are, to a degree, self-starting and self-concluding. Users 
don’t need to pound the meaning out of them with words. 
After a fashion they introduce themselves, say something, 
and then sit down. 

Thirdly, they can be used with a wide range of ages. 
This multiplies the times they can be used in the same 
local church. This appeals to rental libraries. These 
films can be used for several purposes, also. That in- 
creases usage, brings in more rental money, helps the 
dealer keep oui of the red. 

And fourthly, they are short enough to fit into the pro- 
gram. Not all films should be just fifteen minutes long, 
of course. But too many recent films are too long. It 
hurts their popularity, and their makers would do well 
to remember that film length is often in inverse ratio to 
the amount of thought put into it before the shooting 
stage. 








These things help overcome the user’s reluctance to 
pay rentals which are a little too high for 15-minute 
films. 


*The Good Samaritan, The Ten Talents, The Prodigal Son, The 
Lost Sheep (available from the Religious Film Association). 
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SURVEY OF FILM SERVICES IN CANADA. Prepared under the 
direction of the Film Services Committee of the Joint Planning 
Cc issi ptember 1950. Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, 340 Jarvis St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 102 pages mimeo- 
graphed. 50c. 

This is an admirably organized report of a two-year 
study in which scores of individuals in all parts of Canada 
were involved. The result is a fairly comprehensive pic- 
ture of the present status of the non-theatrical film in 
Canada insofar as production, distribution, and use are 
concerned. (If only we had a comparable picture of the 
16mm situation in this country!) 

Thanks to the very widespread development of the local 
film council movement in Canada (there were more than 
360 such groups at the time of the survey), it would seem 
that our neighbor to the north is on the way to developing 
a pretty sound “structure” for film distribution. But they 
haven’t the films to fill it. “The greatest single barrier to 
further increase in the quantity and quality of film use 
is the limited supply of readily available prints.” The re- 
port goes on to suggest that “local, provincial and national 
organizations accept responsibility for financing the pur- 
chase of prints . . . it is imperative that if organizations 
are to have access to an adequate supply of films in fields 
in which they are particularly interested, they themselves 
must help build that supply by devoting funds to print 
purchase.” 

That’s a suggestion we ought to mull over in this country. 

GLEN Burcu, Executive Director, 
Film Council of America 





THE NEBRASKA PROGRAM OF EDUCATIONAL ENRICHMENT 
THROUGH THE USE OF MOTION PICTURES, A Preview of the 
Final Report by Wesley C. Meierhenry. Contributions to Education 
Number XXVIII. Teachers College, The University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 1951. 56 pages. $1.00. 

For those who have been looking forward to the sum- 
mary reports of the extensive four-year Nebraska Motion 
Picture Study, this concise overview, called “A Preview 
of the Final Report,” will serve to make them even more 
eager for the final report to be published later. For those 
who haven’t known of the Nebraska Study, this preview 
will give them a good idea of what it was all about. 

The study as a whole and the component sub-studies 
add considerable convincing evidence of the value of the 
motion picture in teaching and learning. Even more con- 
vincing is the evidence it provides of the value of such 
research methods for those who participate. There can be 
little doubt that Nebraska’s statewide audio-visual pro- 
gram has been greatiy stimulated and adyanced by this 
study. 

It is to be hoped that this “preview” will stimulate 
others concerned with state and local audio-visual pro- 
grams to give greater consideration to research and study 
methods for advancing those programs.—PCR. 


PATTERSON'S AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. Field 
Enterprises, Inc., 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 1951 
Edition. 824 pages $10.00. 

Sources for audio-visual educational materials and 
equipment are listed in a new section covering instructional 
materials in the 1951 edition of Patterson’s American 
Educational Directory, according to J. Morris Jones, Man- 
aging Editor of the publication. The new section on in- 
structional materials and equipment was prepared under 
the direction of Paul W. Witt, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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due attention to the audio as well as the visual elements of 
audio-visual education.’ Avdie-Visual Guide, November, 1950 
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Indiana University, Bloomington 


Animals Unlimited 


(Films of the Nations, Inc., 55 West 45th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y.) 21 minutes, 16mm, sound, color or black 
and white, $175 or $60. A D.P.M. Production by Maurice 
Groen. 


Description of Contents: 

This film features the magnificent wild life which 
flourishes in the Kruger National Park, in South Africa. 

After a brief explanatory introduction concerning the 
establishment of this 8,000-square-mile preserve, the film 
becomes the eyes of the visitor, who is subject to many 
restrictions which the animals ignore with impunity. 
Close-ups of an amazing variety of birds and large and 
small animals follow. In contrast with the brilliant and 
carefree birds which flit among the brilliant blossoms are 
the four-footed creatures haunted by an almost constant 
fear of their nearby enemies. The herds of graceful im- 
pala are startled by crocodiles lurking in the watering 
places, and the zebras fear both crocodiles and lions. Fear- 
less hippos lounge in the pool, and two crocodiles fight until 
exhausted. The puff adder and the hooded cobra display 
their dangerous beauty, while the gentle giraffe feeds in 
the treetops. As other animals continue the hunt for 
food, the monkeys chatter in the trees, and at sunset a 
certain sense of peace prevails. 

With dark, however, the noises of the night prowlers are 
heard in a rising crescendo. Park visitors are seen pre- 
paring for an early breakfast in camp so that they can 
see these noisy hunters returning to their lairs. The 
leopard and the hyena cross the path first. Farther on, 
several lions are lazily occupying the road. Ignoring au- 
tomobiles, they are more concerned with food, which the 
lioness sets out to catch. She stalks a nearby herd of im- 
pala, unsuccessfully at first, but finally an unwary vic- 
tim is downed at the water’s edge and dragged off for the 
feast, which will be shared later by the jackals and the 
seavenger birds. As a temporary peace settles over this 
area, the scene shifts to some rhinoceroses, which are more 
common in Natal, and finally to several huge and fearless 
elephants, who cross the road at a leisurely pace and dis- 
appear into the forest. 


Committee Appraisal: 

Marvelous color close-ups of a number of interesting 
animals make this an outstanding nature film for children 
and adults alike. There is a great deal of action, and, while 
violence is always hinted at, the struggle for survival is 
not made unduly unpleasant. The scenes included represent 
a great deal of skill, patience, and hard work, since few 
visitors to the park ever have an opportunity to see so 
many of the hundreds of varieties of animals within its 
boundaries. The many indigenous sounds, the dramatic 
scenes interspersed throughout, and interesting commen- 
tary all enhance the excellent photography. The film 
should be of interest in nature study classes, in a study 
of conservation, and for general interest programs in 
schools and adult organizations. 
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CAROLYN GUSS, Assistant Professor, School of Education 
BETTY STOOPS, Assistant in Selection, Audio-Visual Center 


ndiana University, Bloomington 





Film reviews and evaluations on these pages are based upon 
discussions by a preview committee composed of Indiana Univer- 
sity faculty members, public school teachers, students of audio- 
visual education, and staff members of the Audio-Visual Center 
at Indiana University. 

Preview prints should be sent directly to the Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 





Guard Your Heart 
(Cover Picture) 
(Bray Studios, Inc., 729 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, 
N. Y.) 27 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and white, 1951. 
Produced in cooperation with the American Heart Associa- 
tion. For rental or purchase price, write to Bray Studios. 


Description of Contents: 


This film shows how a middle-aged business man learns 
to take care of his abused heart. 

Sam Taylor is shown running to catch a bus, working 
too hard, eating too fast, and playing too hard, always 
“getting the most out of every minute.” Soon after his 
wife objects to his “attacking” a song rather than singing 
it, Sam falls asleep fitfully. As he tosses about, the in- 
cidents of the day which were hard on his heart reappear. 
His heart comes out of his body to ask him “where he’s 
going.” It says that even at fifty-two years, he slows up 
halfway only when he’s sleeping. Trying to return his 
heart to his body, Sam wakes himself and is greatly dis- 
turbed. He admits to his frightened wife that he has been 
worried about his shortness of breath and the frequent dull 
pains around his heart, and he grudgingly agrees to see 
his doctor. 

When Sam begins to explain his problem to the doctor, 
the latter challenges his statement that he really enjoys 
life. The doctor then asks Sam’s permission to explain the 
work of the heart and its common disorders before giving 
him a physical examination. 

An animated sequence explains simply, but in some de- 
tail, the structure and function of the heart. Everyday 
examples are used to emphasize the amount of work 
done by the heart in various periods of time. 

A doctor’s interpretation of pulse rate and the use of 
the stethoscope and electrocardiograph are discussed next. 
A blood pressure test leads into a brief discussion of high 
blood pressure and the fact that more and more people 
are living to the age at which heart diseases become prev- 
alent. The commentator says that this makes an increased 
knowledge of the basic causes of heart disease absolutely 
necessary. 

The scene returns briefly to the doctor’s office, where 
he is explaining to Sam the effects of rheumatic fever, 
high blood pressure, arteriosclerosis, and coronary throm- 
bosis. Animation is used to show the results of the latter 
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ATOMIC ALERT: At Home 
two. Overweight, hyperthyroidism, and infections are sug- 
gested as other causes of heart trouble. 

The result of Sam’s physical examination is reported 
in the next sequence. He is very relieved to learn that his 
heart is merely showing the effects of chronic fatigue. He 
gladly agrees to “put on his mental long pants,” to learn 
to relax, and to return for regular check-ups. 

Thereafter, Sam walks to his bus, enjoys his daily activ- 
ities, and develops a more leisurely pace which helps him 
truly enjoy living. 


Committee Appraisal: 


The importance of the subject should make this film of 
interest to the entire adult population. Its value is greatly 
enhanced by an interesting plot framework and excellent 
animated sequences, Its emphasis is aimed as much at 
the development of an outlook on life which is conducive 
to maintaining a healthy heart as it is on remedial meas- 
ures. Its content is endorsed by the American Heart As- 
sociation; thus its accuracy is assured. The film should be 
very useful for high school and college health classes and 
for general adult use. 


Atomic Alert 
School, Home, and Street 


(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois) 16 minutes, 16mm, sound, 
black and white, 1951. $75. 


Description of Contents: 


Through animation, dramatic action, and narration, this 
film traces the development of information about atomic 
energy and shows children the proper protective measures 
against an atomic explosion. 

The introduction to the film shows, in their laboratories 
conducting research and experimentation, Enrico Fermi, 
leader of research on the first atomic pile; Samuel K. 
Allison, director of the Institute for Nuclear Studies; 
Willard F. Libby, a research scientist in the field of radio- 
active isotopes; and E. O. Lawrence, inventor of the 
cyclotron. A drawing shows the first atomic pile and 
photographs and animation show the work of the cyclotron 
at the University of California. Brief scenes report re- 
search concerning the use of atomic energy in combating 
disease. 

The film shifts to a consideration of the harmful uses of 
atomic energy and assures boys and girls that their chances 
of being hurt are slight. Blast, heat, and radioactivity 
are shown as the three destructive effects of an atomic 
explosion. Animation illustrates the dangers of radio- 
active mist caused by an underwater explosion. Boys and 
girls are then urged to be on a team to fight this sort of an 
attack and are encouraged to learn their jobs. Their re- 
lationship to civil defense authorities, also members of the 
team, is discussed. 
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EBFilms 
At School 


Following scenes, actual photography, show precaution- 
ary measures under various circumstances and develop 
such rules as: look for cover even if you have to go into a 
stranger’s house, cover windows and turn off all fires, have 
first-aid kit ready, and fall flat on your face and protect 
your neck and eyes. These general rules for behavior are 
exemplified under varying circumstances and with different 
boys and girls. The necessity of staying inside and waiting 
for the all-clear signal and a check by the radiological 
monitor is stressed. 

The concluding sequence urges each one to do a good 
job and to follow the rules. 


Committee Appraisal: 


This filra is designed to show children how they can best 
protect themselves against an enemy attack involving an 
atomic bomb. It should be effective not only in showing 
them how to protect themselves and why effective atomic 
defense ultimately depends on their ability to do their 
job, but also to overcome the common fear that an atomic 
bomb explosion is synonymous with annihilation. The film 
will be especially effective in the intermediate grades but 
should also make a contribution in a unit of work on this 
subject with younger or older school children. Some may 
feel that the division of the film into two separate and 
distinct parts—the historical background and the pre- 
cautionary measures—is good, while others would prefer 
a film dealing more directly with only the second part. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films produced Atomic Alert 
in response to a great demand for an atomic information 
film on the school level and as a result of their own belief 
that such a film was needed. It should provide much-needed 
supplementation to the adult films already available in 
this area. 


The Beginning or the End 


(Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, 
New York City 18, N. Y.) 30 minutes, 16mm, sound, black 
and white. 1946, Ten-year lease, $120. Produced by Loews, 
Inc., and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


Description of Contents: 


Excerpted from the feature photoplay of the same title, 
this film traces the development of the atom bomb to the 
destruction of Hiroshima. 

The opening of the film shows a conference of nuclear 
physicists including Albert Einstein and J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer. In this historic conference Einstein promises to 
write President Roosevelt a letter describing the possibil- 
ities of atomie energy. The contributions of various scien- 
tists and universities to the project are mentioned. 

Vannevar Bush is next shown in conference with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He tells Roosevelt that an atomic bomb 
could become a reality. Roosevelt is obviously shocked at 
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Bush’s estimate of one or two billion dollars as the cost. 
Bush further tells Roosevelt that the National Academy 
of Scientists feels that the United States should go ahead 
with the project. 

After Roosevelt’s decision to proceed, he calls Winston 
Churchill. Churchill then uses the telephone to tell British 
atomic scientists to go to Ainerica to continue research. 
General Leslie R. Groves is placed in charge of the project 
as the liaison between the National Academy of Scientists 
and the U. S. Government. The entire project is coded 
“Manhattan District.” Various research plants are dis- 
guised under such names as “Site W,” “Site X,” and “Site 
Y.” Further need for secrecy is shown by arrangements 
to give only the essential information to each group or 
individual. The formation of the non-profit Atomic Energy 
Commission, with all patents going to the people of the 
United States, is shown. 

The film next depicts the surveying and construction 
of the Oak Ridge, Tennessee, plant. Reports on terrific 
expenditures in terms of money and manpower with no 
tangible success reach General Groves just before the 
great news of the manufacture of uranium 235 at Oak 
Ridge. This discovery assures the success of the A-bomb. 

President Roosevelt, at Warm Springs, Georgia, decides 
to send a memo to Vice-President Truman on “Manhattan 
Project.” The scene shifts to show the first actual bomb 
test. Official spectators first prepare for the experiment 
and then watch the mushroom-like explosion. 

The next scene shows Truman at the Little White House 
in Potsdam, Germany, where in July, 1945, he issued the 
Potsdam Declaration calling for the immediate surrender 
of the Japanese forces or the alternative—their prompt 
and utter destruction. He explains to his press secretary 
that the decision to use the A-bomb was reached in the 
hope that it would shorten the war and save lives. 

Short, rapid scenes show the loading of the bomb, the 
testing of the engines, the take-off, the rise of the plane, 
mid-air preparations for dropping the bomb, the opening 
of the bomb-door, and an expression of relief by the crew 
as a mushroom cloud appears. When the crew go back 
for a look, they see fire and destruction. The film ends 
with this scene and a voice uttering a prophecy that this 
secret of power can be used for good. 


Committee Appraisal: 


The Audio-Visual Committee of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, in collaboration with Teaching 
Film Custodians, has retained a basically true story of the 
history of the development of the A-bomb. The film should 
be interesting to groups from junior high school through 
adult levels. It should serve to identify such personalities 
as J. Robert Oppenheimer and Vannevar Bush, to develop 
an appreciation for the enormity of the project and the 
vast amount of cooperation required, and to provide cer- 
tain information concerning the scientific and social as- 
pects of atomic energy. Such details as no follow-up on 
the letter Einstein sent President Roosevelt and the estab- 
lishment of the time relationship between the production 
of uranium at Oak Ridge and production of uranium from 
plutonium at Hanford will need clarification. 
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SUMMER COURSES 
IN AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
1951 — Part 1 





EDUCATIONAL SCREEN begins its annual listing of 
summer courses in audio-visual methods and materials 
with the twenty-six colleges and universities in the U.S. 
selected to award the 195! annual Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films Summer Scholarships. Titles of courses, names 
of instructors, and dates of summer sessions are given 
insofar as data were provided. Summer course listings 
will be continued in the May issue. 


ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Auburn, Ala. 
June ti-July 25 
Montgomery 
Deioney 
Montgomery 


Audio-Visual Aids in Education (graduate) 
Audio-Visual Education (undergraduate) 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education (July 26-Aug. 31) 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston, Mass. July 9-Aug. 18 
Use of Audio-Visual Aids in Education E. Carleton Moore 
Workshop in Audio-Visual Aids Moore 
Preparation of Photographic Materials for Visual Education 

Harrison S. Fisk 
Radio Broadcasting Institute Gould 


CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE, Edmond, Okla. May 28-July 27 
Audio-Visual Education Elmer Petree, Nadine Campsey 


COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, Greeley, Cole. 
June 23-Aug. 17 
Audio-Visual Materials in Education Herbert R. Jensen 
Radio in Education Jensen 
Workshop in the Production of Audio-Visual Materials 
Jensen, E. J. Waldmann 


EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE, Charleston, Ill. 
Begins June |! (8 weeks) 
Introduction to Audio-Visual Education Arthur F. Byrnes 
Workshop in Audio-Visual Education (Aug. 6-24) Byrnes 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, Normal, Ill. 
June 18-Aug. 10 
Audio-Visual Education (undergraduate) 
Murray Miller, Margaret Jorgensen 
Audio-Visual Aids in Music Education (graduate) Leslie M. Isted 
Audio-Visual Program of the School (graduate) Murray Miller 
Audio-Visual Education (June 25-July 13) Nelson Smith 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE, Ames, lowe 


(Information not yet available) 


MISSISSIPP] SOUTHERN COLLEGE, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
June 4-Aug. 16 
Audio-Visual Education (undergraduate) C. L. MceQuagge 
Survey of Audio-Visual Education 6. E. Oliver 
Selection & Utilization of Audio-Visual Materials Oliver 
Organization & Administration of the Audio-Visual Program 
Oliver 


| 
Production of Audio-Visual Materials W. D. R. Stovall & Staff 


NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
June 26-Aug. 8 
Selection & Utilization of Audio-Visual Materials Emma Fantone 


Radio & Sound Equipment in the Classroom 
NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY, Las Vegas, N. Mex. 


(Information not yet available) 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, New York, N. Y 
Cultural Implications of Mass Communication (July 2-20) 
Propaganda & Mass Suggestion (July 23-Aug. 10) 
Workshop in Selection & Use of Visual & Auditory Aids 
Irene Cypher 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE, Corvallis, Ore. June 18-Aug. 10 
Construction & Use of Teaching Aids Fetz 
Organization & Supervision of Audio-Visual Aids Fetz 


PASADENA COLLEGE, Pasadena, Calif. June 5-July 30 
Audio-Visual Methods in Education Harvey B. Snyder 


(Continued on following page} 
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SUMMER COURSES 
IN AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION (Continued) 


SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE, San Diego, Calif. June 18-July 27 
Audio-Visual-Radio Education William Allen, Paul Imbrock 
Special Study (graduate} Allen, imbrock 
Thesis (graduate) Fred Harcleroad, Allen, Imbrock 
Administering the Use of Audio-Visual Materials (July 30-Aug. 17) 

James W. Brown 
Audio-Visual Conference (July 23-27) Brown, Allen (co-directors) 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Clarion, Pa. June 25-Aug. 3 
Audio-Visual Education Harry S. Manson 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Whitewater, Wis. June 18-July 27 
Audio-Visual Education Lowell Wilson 


TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, Lubbock, Tex. 
June 4-July 14, July 15-Aug. 25 
Audio-Visual Education (undergraduate) 
Advanced Audio-Visual Education (graduate) 
Audio- Visual Workshop (graduate) 
in Audio-Visual Education (graduate) 
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This 85-frame colored filmstrip (in two parts) has just been 
released by The Cooperative League of the USA. Part | 
(43 Sonn shows the step-by-step story of the organization 
and operation of the Skokie School Co-op Store and its 
relations to the other student organizations. 

Part || (42 frames) shows the students reviewing the early 
history of co-ops, discuss how a co-op differs from regular 
business. Price, both parts, with scripts $4.50. 
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Microfilm Service for SCREEN Subscribers 
Issues of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN (beginning with the 1949 


volume} are available to subscribers in microfilm form. In- 
quiries concerning purchases should be directed to University 
Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Instructors: R. L. Davidson, George Mecham, John Carroll 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, Fayetteville, Ark. 
(Information not yet available) 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, Moscow, Idaho 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Begins June 2! (6 weeks) 

Audio-Visual Methods in Education (graduate) 
Ford Lemier, William Hart, George Mills 
Seminar in Audio-Visual Methods (graduate) Lemler, Hart, Mills 

Methods & Materials in Arts & Crafts (undergraduate) 

jarshall Byrn, Louise Dixon 
Laboratory-Workshop in Audio-Visual Methods Staff 
Visual Education in Museums (undergraduate) Irving Reimann 
Special Problems in Museum Methods Reimann 


UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA, Omaha, Neb. 
Workshop in Audio-Visual Education 


UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Logan, Utah. 
June {1-July 20, July 23-Aug. 17 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education Myra L. Crumm 
Workshop in Visual Aids Crumm 


VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE, Petersburg, Va. June 13-Aug. 1! 
Teaching Through Radio Harry A. Johnson 
Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction Johnson 
Projects in Audio-Visual Aids {advanced} Johnson 


WESTERN CAROLINA TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cullowhee, N. C. 
June |!-July 20 
Audio-Visual Education Paul Ritter, Ellsworth Dent 


WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE, Macomb, Ill. June 4-July 13 
Visual Education: General Introductory A. B. Roberts 
Visual Education: Individual Research Roberts 
Visual Education: Administration Roberts 
Field Tour Organization & Management Donald Beatty 
Visual Education: Radio Miss Terrill 

2nd Term: July 13-Aug. 7 
Field Tour Administration Roberts 
Visual Education: Genaral Introductory Miss Terrill 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY, Cincinnati, Ohio June 18-July 27 
Audio-Visual Aids to Education C. Glynn Fraser 


June |1-Aug. 4 
Allan Perry 


July 16-Aug. 4 
Bette Gayer 


(Summer Course listing to be continued in the May issue) 








TEACH MATH’ WITH EDUCATOR APPROVED 


MATH: rf BLOCK 


EACH SET CONTAINS 23 GAILY oe 
DURABLE BLOCKS WHICH TRANSLA 
'RACT ARITHMETIC INTO A PHYSICAL 
. CHILDREN QUICKLY LEARN TO 
ADD, SUBTRACT, DIVIDE AND MULTIPLY 
AND ENJOY IT. 
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$3.95 POSTPAID - On remittance with order. 
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SEEING HOW THEY SEE 
(Continued from page 140) 





ture is taken because the students are aware of your 
photographic activities. Furthermore, the blinding flash 
distracts from the viewing of the film. 

During our experiments, it was interesting to discover 
that of the forty-seven students seeing the film, only five 
were aware that pictures were being taken. Each stu- 
dent was asked to write on a card his opinion of the film. 
He was also asked to note anything unusual going on 
during the film presentation. Four students noticed the 
reflector of the flash attachment on the camera, and one 
noticed the camera on the shelf that usually holds the 
speaker. (Four of these five students are quite familiar 
with cameras and are members of the photographic staff 
of our elementary school yearbook.) Two teachers seeing 
the film for the second time did not notice the photo- 
graphic activity. 

The results of such picture taking should be of real 
value to teachers, administrators, and audio-visual co- 
ordinators. They may find, as we did, that student in- 
terest is focused on the screen. They may find, too, that 
when a well selected and coordinated film is used, student 
interest is shown by little or no movement over a period 
of time, thus permitting time exposure pictures. (In 
this type of photography, lack of interest is apparent by 
a blurred effect.) The position of the eyes and expression 
on the face are other cues to interest. 

Any teacher with a 35mm or Bantam camera can see 
how his students see, and he’s likely to find his picture 
records a revealing and helpful guide. 


LEADING QUESTION 
(Continued from page 141) 


Second Method 

(1) Same as in first method. 

(2) Same. 

(3) Dictate to the students a list of questions prepared 
by the teacher or a student committee (or these might 
be dittoed or mimeographed in advance). These should 
be questions, of course, that are answered by the film. 
If they are dictated, the even-numbered questions can be 
copied by one half of the class and the odd-numbered 
ones by the others. This “division of labor” saves time. 

(4) Tell students that the friendly cricket will 
chirp just before each answer is about to appear on 
the screen. (You can see that the teacher must be thor- 
oughly familiar with the film!) 

(5) Same as in first method. 

Steps 6 through 9 can be followed essentially as out- 
lined in the first method. As they gain experience in 
using films, teachers will find that many variations can 
be introduced. 


The author believes that those who follow these meth- 








ods will discover that it is possible for students to learn, 


much factual and specific material from a film. Morever, 
students will have a record of the film that can be re- 
viewed from time to time. These benefits will do much 
to dispel the popular conception that a film is good only 
for establishing an attitude or as preparation for and 
introduction to the lesson itself. 
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FULE COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


ANIMALS AND THEIR WAYS 


This series of nine FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS is intended 
to be useful to teachers of intermediate grades in developing 
habits of careful observation among their pupils, in stressing 
elementary scientific principles and in integrating the facts 
of science with their social implications. 

Animal Babies and Families Animals Fit Themselves to 
Animals Struggle to Live Their Surroundings 

Insects and Their Way of Life Animals of Our Continent 
Animal Pests Cere of Animals 

Animals of Far Away Lands 

We Protect Animals $22.50 Complete 


This “ad” attached to Your School letterhead will 
bring you by return mail a TRIAL preview set. 


EYE GATE HOUSE 


NEST 42nd SIREET NEW YORK 


ES-8 











HEIDENKAMP BIRD FILMS 


e “BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA" 
@ “BIRD MIGRATION" 
e “THE WOOD THRUSH" 


ome e "THE BLUEBIRD” 
— e “THE ROBIN" 


Bird Songs 


Write for descriptive brochure 


Producer & Distributor Eastern Representative 
HEIDENKAMP NATURE PICTURES ALBERTSEN DISTRIBUTING CO. 
538 Glen Arden Drive 1105 Perk Avenue 

Pittsburga 8, Pa. New York 28, N. Y. 











“FIBERBILT” 
CASES 


“THEY LAST 
INDEFINITELY” 


Equipped with steel 
corners, steel card 
holder and heavy 
web straps. 


Only original 

Fiberbilt Cases 

bear this 
TRADE MARK 


“Your Assuronce 


of Finest Quality” 


SOLD BY ALL 
LEADING DEALERS 








When writing for more information 
Say that you saw if in EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 

















People 





@ Paul L. Brand, a noted veteran of 
the audio-visual field, died on March 
9 in Washington, D. C. He was one of 
the first audio-visual dealers in the 
country, entering the field by way of 
the surveying and drafting equipment 
route and specializing in meeting the 
needs of schools and government 
agencies full decades before most of 
his commercial colleagues recognized 
this as an area requiring specialized 
service. Probably more than any other 
individual in the commercial field, he 
was responsible for the development 
of audio-visual communications in 
scores of federal agencies. 

He was one of the founders of 
NAVED, now the National Audio- 
Visual Association, and served on its 
early Board of Directors. 

His Washington educational film 
library and equipment business, Paul 
L. Brand and Son, will be continued 
by Paul L. Brand II, wartime artillery 
lieutenant colonel. He is survived also 
by his wife and a daughter, Jean, em- 
ployed as a historian by the U. S. 
delegation to the United Nations. 


@ C. Scott Fletcher, President of En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, an- 
nounced his resignation recently. At 
the invitation of Paul Hoffman, Direc- 
tor of the Ford Foundation, and 
Robert M. Hutchins and Chester R. 
Davis, Co-Directors, Mr. Fletcher will 
join them in the work of the founda- 
tion. His resignation from EBFilms 
will take effect in May. 

During World War II, Mr. Fletcher 
served as Executive Director of the 
Cemmittee for Economie Development 
and is now a trustee of that organiza- 
tion. He came to EBFilms as Presi- 
dent in 1946, after working virtually 
all over the world for the Studebaker 
Corporation, CED and EBF. 

During his EB presidency, the com- 
pany has expanded its operations to 
include the production of more than 
100 filmstrips, has increased its li- 
brary of classroom films to more than 
400, and has increased its distribution 
by some twenty-five per cent. Mr. 
Fletcher organized a greatly expanded 
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C. Scott Fletcher 


distribution organization for EBFilms 
with the establishment of five re- 
gional managers in the U.S. and cre- 
ation of district managers in virtually 
every state of the country. He also 
directed expansion of a world-wide 
distribution organization and led the 
establishment of a British subsidiary 
company to produce films and dis- 
tribute EBFilms in the British Empire 
and other countries. 

Mr. Fletcher will move to Pasadena, 
California, headquarters of the Ford 
Foundation, this spring to assume 
his new responsibilities directing one 
of the principal activities of the foun- 
dation program, which will be in the 
area of adult education. A successor 
to Mr. Fletcher as president of 
EBFilms is expected to be announced 
soon. 


@ The election of Norman E. Gluck 
as a Vice-President and a member of 
the Board of Directors of United 
World Films was announced recently 
by James M. Franey, President. Dur- 
ing the past year Mr. Gluck has been 
in charge of the company’s television 
department. 


@ Jerry Albert, Director of Adver- 
tising and Public Relations and Asso- 
ciate TV Director of Universal 
Pictures’ United World Films sub- 
sidiary, recently added to his duties 
those of Director of the Sponsored 
Films Division. This post was for- 
merly held by Erwin H. Ezzes, Vice 
President, who has left the company. 


@ Paul R. Kohout, formerly Mer- 
chandising Manager and Sales Ad- 
ministration Manager for Lever 
Brothers Company, New York, Jelke 
Good Luck Products Division, has been 
named Assistant to the President of 
the Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
it was announced recently by William 
H. Garvey, Jr., SVE President. 


e J. F. O’Brien has been appointed 
Sales Manager of RCA Theatre, Film 
Recording, Visual, and Sound Equip- 
ment, it was announced recently by 
A. R. Hopkins, General Sales Man- 
ager of the RCA Engineering Products 
Department. In charge of Theatre 
Equipment Sales since 1946, Mr. 
O’Brien’s new job also gives him re- 
sponsibility for the company’s film 
recording activities, the sale of RCA 
16mm sound motion picture projectors, 
and the extensive line of sound equip- 
ment. These sales duties were formerly 
under the supervision of Barton 
Kreutzer, now promoted to the man- 
agership of the Product Administra- 
tion Division of the RCA Engineering 
Products Department. 


@ A plaque commemorating over 25 
years of business leadership was pre- 
sented on March 2 to Peter Abrams, 
President of Williams, Brown & 
Earle, Inc., by E. S. Lindfors, Vice 
President of Bell & Howell Company. 
In presenting the plaque, Mr. Lindfors 
welcomed Mr. Abrams to the Bell & 
Howell Quarter-Century Club. 


@ New officers and directors of the 
Photographic Manufacturers and Dis- 
tributors Association, elected at the 
annual meeting at Atlantic City, are: 
Robert C. Berner (Keystone Manu- 
facturing Co.), re-elected President; 
Jaeques Bolsey (Bolsey Camera), 
Vice Pre, ident; Michael Mulryan (Hub 
Distributors), Eastern Vice President; 
Henry Bohm (TDC Projectors) and 
Gilbert Heck (Da-Lite Screen), Mid- 
west Vice Presidents; John Best (Pon- 
der & Best), West Coast Vice Presi- 
dent; John Marshall (Marshall Col- 
ors), Treasurer; and Wilfred Knigh- 
ton (PMDA), Secretary. 


@ Robert P. Abrams, Vice President 
of Williams, Brown & Earle, Inc. since 
1946, was elected General Manager of 
the company at the last meeting of 
the Board of Directors. 
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300-W att Skyline B 


The Society for Visual Education 
has announced that all Skyline Model 
B 2”x2” slide projectors are now 
equipped with 300-watt lamps in place 
of the 200-watt—at no increase in 
price. SVE’s new “Skyline” includes 
four new 2” x 2” slide projectors 
streamlined in appearance and per- 
formance. Outstanding features in- 
clude a new optic system, “honeycomb” 
cooling system, semi-automatic “jam- 
proof” slide carrier, manuscript win- 
dow for easy slide identification, and 
many others. 


RCA Consolette 


A new dual-channel consolette for 
school and industrial medium-sized 
sound systems was announced recently 
by the Sound Products Section of the 
RCA Engineering Products Depart- 
ment. The RCA Type MI-12781 con- 
solette is designed to provide recorded 
programs, radio programs, or locally 
originated sound programs to as many 
as forty selected rooms or areas. It 
incorporates two complete audio chan- 
nels that may be used to provide dif- 
ferent programs to selected areas or 
may be tied together to furnish the 
same programs to all areas. The con- 
solette can be used as a two-way com- 
munication system without disturb- 
ing the two program channels by the 
addition of an optional amplifier. 


New Kodak Products 


Among new products recently re- 
leased by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany are the low-cost Kodaslide Merit 
Projector for 2” x 2” slides, featuring 
a slide-feeding mechanism operated 
by pushing slides down into the pro- 
jector rather than inserting them 
from either side; the Brownie Movie 
Camera, an inexpensive 8mm camera 
announced as being as easy to operate 
as a Brownie snapshot camera; and 
the compact Kodak Signet 35 Camera, 
replacing the Kodak 35 Camera and 
featuring a built-in rangefinder and 
a Kodak Ektar f/3.5 Lumenized Lens 
with a focal length of 44mm. 


Centering Lens 


Tiffen Manufacturing Corporation, 
71 Beekman St., New York City 7, 
has announced the new Tiffen center- 
ing lens making possible accurately 
positioned professiona! titles for mo- 
tion picture films or perfectly cen- 
tered copy with a still camera. A 
beam of light from the subject to the 
centering lens through a pierced board 
tells you exactly when the camera is 
perfectly aligned. 
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Da-Lite Approval 


The New York Institute of Pho- 
tography has announced the award of 
the N.Y.I. Seal of Approval to Da- 
Lite projection screens. This award is 
based on a series of tests made by 
members of the faculty in the com- 
mercial and portrait departments of 
the New York Institute of Photog- 
raphy under the direction of Dean 
Ralph Samuel. 


New Califone 


A new portable three-speed tran- 
scription player has been announced 
by the Califone Corporation, 1041 N. 
Sycamore, Hollywood, California. The 
unit will handle 7-inch to 17'%4-inch 
recordings and is adjustable for all 
three speeds. It is announced as pro- 


For 
SUPERB 


Performance... 


viding sufficient power to cover an 
audience of up to 3500 persons. An 
added feature is Califone’s exclusive 
and patented Varipole speed control 
permitting a gradual adjustment of 
turntable speed from 25 per cent be- 
low normal to 10 per cent above nor- 
mal. 


No Carbon Shortage 


Despite current reports as to a 
shortage of monazite sand as a raw 
material essential in the production 
of carbons for projectors and other 
photographic equipment, National 
Carbon Company states that in its 
opinion there will be an adequate sup- 
ply of carbons in the foreseeable fu- 
ture and that there is no need for 
overstocking. 


Most Educators are choosing 


Mc300 Delineascone 


Educators everywhere are acclaiming the AO MC 300 Delineascope 
for 2 x 2 slide and filmstrip (single or double frame) because it 
offers so much more in performance and outstanding features. 
360° rotatable front that stops at any point, assuring upright frames . . . lamphouse 
instant switch from filmstrip to 


the 


remains cool for comfortable handling . . . 


slides and back again. . . 


. triple action jan cooling . . . choice of 3 


AMERICOTE objectives, achromatically and anastigmatically balanced for 


clarity, color, and brilliance . . 


plates—nothing to scratch filmstrip surface . . . 
. 300 watt bulb—greater brilliance than 


. » « fingertip elevating lever . . 


. instantaneous film threading . . . no pressure 


silent autofocus slide carrier 


most projectors with double the wattage. For literature or the name of 
your nearest AO distributor, write Dept. R12 


American & Optical 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION « BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 




















A SLIDE FILM 
Complete in 80 Lively Frames 
Here in capsule form to aid 
Teachers and Civil Defense work- 
ers who are called upon to speak 
in public on this currently all 
important subject are those facts 
everybody should know in “PLAN- 
NING PROTECTION AGAINST 
ATOMIC DISASTER”. 
Every school, church, club and 
Civil Defense Unit in America 
will want to see and show this 
filmslide over and over again. 


Postpaid, Insured oe 


VISUAL SCIENCES 


Box 599E, Suffern, N. Y. 














The Fiag Is Born, The Flag Develops, 
How to Honor and Display The Fiag, 
3 filmstrips boxed with manual $/1.50. 


FILMFAX ROCUSTING 
10 E. 43rd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


COLOR 


FILMSTRIPS 


or if you prefer, call them 


COLOR 


SLIDEFILMS 


We have produced 16! such films in 
the past three years. So, for special- 
ized equipment and the know-how 
of a group of specialists in all phases 
of production, consult Henry Clay 
Gipson, President of 


FILMFAX PRODUCTIONS 


10 E. 43rd St., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
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MOTION PICTURES 





16mm films announced here are 
sound and black and white, unless 
otherwise indicated. 





@ Girt Scout Visuat Ais Service, 
155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Film also distributed by Association 
Film Libraries. 

The Growing Years (2 reels)—story 
of what Girl Scouting means to a 
lonely twelve-year-old in a new town; 
how it helps her gain a feeling of se- 
curity and “belonging”. Narration by 
Henry Fonda. 


@ Coroner Fi_ms, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1, Ill. Each film 1 reel, color 
or black and white. 

Geography of New England—over- 
all picture of the economy and culture 
of the New England region. 

Field Trip to a Fish Hatchery— 
what a class learns about fish and 
fish hatcheries on a field trip; study 
in field trip techniques, conservation, 
biological science, and reading back- 
ground. 

It’s Fun to Read Books—how to de- 
velop in younger students an attitude 
that will lead to habits essential to 
the enjoyment of reading. 

Literature Appreciation: English 
Lyrics—words of Tennyson, Keats, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Shakespeare, 
and other English poets presented 
against the background of the actual 
scenes as the poets saw them. 

Beginning Responsibility: Taking 
Care cf Things—explanation of how 
and why children should care for 
things at school and home. 

Make Your Own Decisions—expla- 
nation of how to make decisions, show- 
ing alternatives thet exist in every 
situation and how each decision con- 
tributes to making a self-reliant and 
mature individual. 

Our Country’s Flag—explanation 
of the meaning of the flag, its symbol- 
ism, and why it should be respected. 


@ Mepicat Fi_Ms, 116 Natoma St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 

Labor and Delivery—first of a se- 
ries on Education for Childbirth show- 
ing prospective mothers what to ex- 
pect in childbirth experience, hospital 
procedures, step-by-step development 
of. pregnancy by diagrams, delivery, 
ete.; designed for use in high school, 
college, and adult classes. 


@ SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE, Department 
of Audio-Visual Aids, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Paddle Up Front (2 reels, color) — 
fundamentals of bow paddling for be- 
ginning canoers. 


@ OrrictaL Fitms, 25 W. 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Little Red Riding Hood (1 reel, 
color)—the famous fairytale filmed in 
three-dimensional photography. 

Little Gray Neck (2 reels, color)— 
animated tale of a little bird who 
‘tangles with a sly old fox. 

Men of Our Age (1 reel)—works 
of sculptor Jo Davidson illustrated 
and analyzed. 

Run, Sheep, Run (2 reels, color)— 
story of Nell, champion of sheep dogs, 
seen through the eyes of a boy anx- 
ious to learn about sheep herding. 

Journey of Faith (2 reels, color)— 
documentary presentation of the jour- 
ney made by Cardinal Spellman and a 
select group to Rome for a special 
audience with Pope Pius. 


@ ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMs, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Il. 

Seashore Life (1 reel, color)—pic- 
tures the variety of life and the re- 
lationships between various, types of 
plants and animals found on the ocean 
beach. 

Color Keying in Art and Living (1 
reel, color)—demonstrates technical 
aspects of color as well as use of 
color in painting and in aspects of 
everyday life such as dress, home dec- 
oration, and personal charm. 

Rhythm—Instruments and Move- 
ments (1 reel)—presents basic con- 
cepts of rhythm and explains how a 
well-developed sense of rhythm con- 
tributes to a fuller enjoyment of liv- 
ing; for primary grades. 


@ British INFORMATION Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Daybreak in Udi (4% reels)—vivid 
story of the building of a maternity 
home by the initiative and efforts of 
Nigerian natives; following its the- 
atrical release in 1950, the Academy 
Award winner is now available in 
16mm. 
@ STERLING Fits, 316 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Ambassador Master Works Musical 
Series (1-2 reels each)—thirteen mus- 
ical masterpieces played by the Vi- 
enna Philharmonic Orchestra with 
close-ups of conductor, musicians, and 
instruments. 

Teach Your Dog Tricks (1 reel)— 
demonstration by a famous dog trainer 
of proper way to teach any dog to 
sit up, sit down, roll over, etc. 


DRAMA: uiw rims 


> All phases of play production 


specifically for use in schools 
* Make-up * Set Design 
* Acting «Directing « 
Produced at Goodman School of Drama 
Write for information 


International Film Bureaw, Inc. 
6 WN. Michigan Ave. Chicage 2 
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@ INTERNATIONAL FILM BuREAU, 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois. 

Stars and Stripes (4 min., color)— 
Norman McLaren’s newest hand- 
drawn abstract color film taking its 
name from the Sousa march; avail- 
able separately or in a three-film pack- 
age along with Fiddle De Dee and 
Hen Hop. 


@ UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Bureau 
of Visual Instruction, Madison 6, Wis. 

The German Language (four films) 
—series of language teaching films 
produced by the University of Wis- 
consin’s Bureau of Visual Instruction. 
Each film allows students to hear and 
see native speakers of German con- 
ducting a conversation lasting about 
two minutes. In the rest of the film, 
the dialogue is broken down into 
parts repeated four times to allow 
students to imitate pronunciation and 
intonation. 


@ McGraw-Hiz Book Co., Text-Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
N.Y. 

Rescue Squadron (1 reels )—one 
of the “This Is America” series telling 
the story of the Air Rescue Service 
and various air rescues, both military 
and civilian, in time of disaster. 


@ Artists Fi_ms, 8 W. 45th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 

Music Is Everywhere Series (1% 
each)—two music films, one (Norman 
Dello Joio) a documentary on the life 
and work of an outstanding young 
American composer and the other 
(Hunter College) a film record of 
musical life in a large American col- 
lege. 

The Cineconcert Series (1 reel 
each)—great musical performances on 
film. Titles: Paganini Caprices (Rug- 
giero Ricci), The Saxophone in Con- 
cert (Sigurd Rascher), The Music of 
Chopin (Sondra Bianca), Appassion- 
ata (Sondra Bianca; color film), Fan- 
tasy (surrealist interpretation of Bee- 
thoven’s Appassionata Sonata, color 


film). 


@ Mopern TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 

The Big Kitchen (color)—story of 
the H. J. Heinz Company highlighting 
the growing and processing of food 
throughout the U.S. 


@ THE VENEER AssociaATION, 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Faces and Figures (3 reels, color)— 
story of hardwood veneer and plywood 
and their important role in modern 
living; free loan. 


HOLLYWOOD 78 CAL 
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FILMSTRIPS 





35mm filmstrips announced here are 
silent and black and white, unless 
otherwise indicated, 
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@ Visuat Sciences, 599 E. Suffern, 
N. Y. 

You and the Atom Bomb—80 illus- 
trations in nontechnical style of the 
personal aspects of survival during an 
atomic attack. 


@ W. R. Fuiton, 941 Chautauqua, 
Norman, Okla. 

Theory and Fundamentals of the 
Split “T” Offense by Charles “Bud” 
Wilkinson (48 frames with two 12-inch 
33 1/3 rpm records)—explanation of 
how and why the “split” works; dem- 
onstration of the basic plays as used 
at the University of Oklahoma; per- 
sonal narration by Charles “Bud” 
Wilkinson. 


@ Society ror VIsuAL EDUCATION, 
1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 
14, Ill. 

Adventure in Ourtown (68 frames) 
—dramatic interpretation of how the 
Bible came into being, reasons for the 
different versions, and development of 
a more accurate translation. Spon- 
sored by Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
Inc., and available through SVE ex- 
clusively to denominationally owned 
publishing houses and the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. 

Metal Working Series (4 filmstrips) 
—important procedures encountered 
by the metalworker from the begin- 
ning of his project to its completion; 
produced cooperatively by Charles A. 
Bennett Co. and SVE. 


@ Mosser-Wo.r, 1107 Massachusetts 
St., Lawrence, Kansas. 

The Kansas Filmstrips (6 film- 
strips)—-series covering important as- 
pects of the state of Kansas, as 
indicated by following titles: Kansas 
Agriculture Helps Feed the World, 
Kansas Industries Enrich the World, 
Kansas Government—Democracy in 
Action, Kansas Education for Better 
Living, Kansas—The Heritage from 
the Past, and Kansas Geography and 
Natural Beauty; produced by Centron 
Corporation. 


@ New York Times, Office of Educa- 
tional Activities, Times Square, New 
York 18, N. Y. 

Our Southern Neighbors (53 
frames )—overall view of Latin Amer- 
iea: its economic and political prob- 
lems, U. S. policy, importance of co- 
operation between the U. S. and Latin 
America. 


@ NATIONAL Sarety CounciL, 201 E. 
No. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 

Speaking of Safety (six filmstrips) 
—cartoon series teaching the funda- 
mentals of public speaking and de- 
signed to aid people who give safety 
talks or talks on any subject 
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Trade Directory 
For the Audio-Visual Field 


To increase the useful ess of this Trade Directory, symbols have been inserted to distinguish original sources (producers 
manufacturers, primary importers, etc.) from audio-visual dealers and film rental libraries. KEY: (P i contision, importers. 
(M)—manufacturers. (D)—dealers, film rental libraries, projection services. Where a primary source also offers direct 
rental services, the double symbol (PD) appears. 








FILMS 


Associated Film Artists (P) 
30 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena |, Cal. 
Films, Inc. (PD) 
35 W. 45th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
206 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 
1915 Live Oak St., Dallas |, Tex. 
—— Films, Inc. (PD) 
044 N. Berendo, Hollywood 27, Cal. 
Mies <0 Films (D) 
1700 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Bray Studios, Inc. (PD) 
729 Seventh Fens New York 19, N. Y. 
Coronet Instructional Films (P) 
Coronet Bidg., Chicago |, lil. 
Council Films (D) 
50 N. Main St., Homer, N. Y. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. (PD) 
Wilmette, Illinois 
Rental and Preview Libraries: 
207 S. Green St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
712 N. Haskell St., Dallas |, Tex. 
30 Huartington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
450 W. 5éth St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
1640 E) Mountain St., Pasadena 7, Cal. 
3232 E. Roxboro Road, Atlanta 5, Ga. 
5745 Crabtree Rd., Birmingham, Mich. 
Family Films, Inc. (P) 
1584 Crossroads of the World, Hollywood 
Films, Inc. (PD) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago |, Ill. 
10! Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
716 S. W. 13th Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 
209 Browder St., Dallas |, Tex. 
8414 Melrose, Los Angeles 46, Cal. 
Fryan Film Service (D) 
3228 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Heidenkamp Nature Pictures (PD) 
538 Glen Arden Dr., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Hoefler—Pau! Hoefler Productions (P) 
612'/2 So. Ridgeley Dr., Los Angeles 36 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (PD) 
362 W. 44th St.. New York, N. Y. 
Hollywood Film Enterprises, !nc. (P) 
6060 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
International Film Bureau (PD) 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films (PD) 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Library Films, Inc. (PD) 
25 W. 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
Mahnke—Carl F. Mahnke Productions (P) 
215 E. Third St.. Des Moines 9, lowa 
Michigan Motion Picture Service (PD) 
212 South Brown St., Jackson, Mich. 
Modern Sound Pictures, Inc. (D) 
1410 Howard St., Omaha, Neb. 
Mogull’s, Inc. (D) 
112-14 W. "48th St., 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. (PD) 
112 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
Official Films, Inc. 





(P) 
Grand & Linden Aves., Ridgefield, N. J. 
New York Office: 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 


Ott—John Ott Film Library, Inc. (PD) 
730 Elm St., Winnetka, Ill. 
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Pix Film Service 


34 E. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


Religious Film Association 


45 Astor Place, New York 3, N. Y. 


Ryan Visual Aids Service 
1108 High St., 


Simmel-Meservey, Inc. 
321 S. Beverly Dr., 


Sound Film Associates 


Des Moines, 


(PD 
Beverly Hills, Cal. 





(0) 


(D) 


FILM PRODUCTION 
(D) KEY: Width lémm or 35mm. Educationai; 
Television; Commercial; Home. 





la. Association Films, inc. 


35 W. 45th St. 


Bray Studios, Inc. 
(D) 729 Seventh Ave., 


1503 Jefferson, Houston 3, Tex. 


Southern Visual Films 


New York 19, N, 


New York 19, NY 
- Michigan Motion Picture Service 


New York 19, N.Y. 


( 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis |, Tenn. 


Swank Motion Pictures, Inc. (D) 
614 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo. 

United World Films, Inc. (PD) 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 
245 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

7356 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 44 Cal. 
287 Techwood Dr., NW, Atlanta, Ga. 
Wholesome Film Service, Inc. (D) 

20 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Browr and Earle, Inc. (0) 
918 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


212 S. Brown, Jackson, Mich. (16-35, ECT) 





LABORATORY SERVICES 


Geo. W. Colburn, Inc. 

164 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Hollywood Film Enterprises 

6060 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
Rapid Film Technique 

21 W. 46th St., New York 19, NY. 
Society for Visual Education 

1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 








PROJECTION SERVICE 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 





Mercury Motion Picture Projection Service 
15 W. Underwood, Chevy Chase 15, Md. 


$.0.S. Cinema Supply Corp. (D) 
602 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 





Order now 


new 1951 edition 


THE BLUE BOOK 
of 16mm Films 


Still only $1.50 





EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, INC. 
64 E. Lake St. 
Chicago |, Ill. 


Name . 
Address 
City 
State . 








Please send my copy of the new 195! BLUE BOOK. 


(C1 Check here if you wish to pay later 


We pay postage if remittance accompanies order. 








Educational Screen 








MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS AND SUPPLIES 





Ampro Corporation {M) 
285! N. Western Ave., Chicago /8, Il! 


Bell & Howell Co. (M) 
7117 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, |! 


D. T. Davis Co. (M) 
178 Walnut St., Lexington 34, Ky. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester, New York 


Forway Corporation 
245 W. 55th St., New York 


Michigan Motion Picture Servi ce (D) 
212 South Brown St 5 Mict 


Modern Sound Pictures, Inc. (D) 
1410 Howard St.. Omaha. Ne 


Mogull’s, Inc. (D) 
112-14 W. 48th St.. New York 19, N 


Nu-Art Films, Inc. (D) 
112 W. 48th St, New York, N.Y 


RCA-Victor {M)} 
cats Com. of . Cie et 


Revere Camera Co. 
320 E. 21st St., Chica 


Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Dav 


Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memp 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelr 





SCREENS 





Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. (M) 
2711 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, Ill 


Fryan Film Service (D) 
3228 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Oh 

Michigan Motion Picture Service (D) 
212 South Brown St ackson, Mich 

Nu-Art Films, Inc. (D) 
112 W. 48th St.. New York, N. Y. 

Radiant Mfg. Corp. (M) 
1267 S. Talman Ave., Ch jo & 


Southern Visual Films (D) 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis |! 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (D) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 





AUDIO-VISUAL SUPPLIES 





Beckley-Cardy Co. (shades) 

1632 Indiana Ave., Chicag 
Ryan. Visual Aids Service 

409 Harrison St., Davenport 
Society for Visual Education 

1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 1/4 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (D) 


918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 





RECORDS 





Columbia Records, Inc., Educational Dept. 


1473 Barnum Ave., Bridger 


April, 1951 


FILMSTRIPS 





Bailey Films, Inc. (PD) 
2044 N. Berendo, Hollywood 27, Ca 
Church Screen Productions (PD) 
Box 5036 (East Station), Nashville, Tenn 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. (P) 
Wilmette 
Eye Gate House, Inc. (PD) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
Filmfax Productions (P) 
10 E. 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Films, Inc. (PD) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
Informative Classroom Picture Publishers (?) 
40 lonia N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
Mehnke—Carl F. Mahnke Productions (P) 
215 E. Third St., Des Moines 9, lowe 
a Motion Picture Service (D) 
2 South Brown St., Jackson, Mic 
Rat Visual Aids Service (D) 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, le 
Society for Visual Education (PD) 
345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago |4 
United World Films, Inc. (PD) 
445 Park Ave.. New York 29, N. Y 
Visual Sciences (P) 
f N 


599—&—Suffern 





SLIDES 
Key: Kodachrome 2x2. 3'/4 x 4'/4 or larger: 
Made to Order. 





The Eulo Company (PD-2) 
P.O. Box 178, Denver |, C 
Films, Inc (PD) 
3 W. 42nd St.. New Yor 8, N. Y 
Michigan Matin Picture Me (D) 
RQ, wn St Jackse nM h 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. (D-2) 
W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
Radio- Mat Slide Co., Inc. (P) 
2 skridge Bivd., Daytona Beach, Fle 
Ryan Views) Aids Service (D-2) 
Davenport, la 
Society for Visual Education (PD-2) 
345 versey Parkway, Chicago |4 





FILMSTRIP, SLIDE and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 





American Optical Co., Scientific (M) 
Instrument Division, Buffalo 15, N. Y. 
pane Corporation (M) 

N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Hil. 
Besel er Company, Charles (mM) 
Badger Ave., Newark 8, N. J 
Conpionies Service Corporation (MD) 
Sth St, New York 19, N.Y 
GoldE nisnatactatian Co. (M) 
W. Madison St., Chicago 7, | 
Keys tone View Co. (M) 
O. J. " McClure Talking Pictures (M) 
5S W. Washinaton, Chicago 7, Ill. 
Michi igee tee ion Picture Service (D) 
rown St., Jackson, Mich 
Ryan Visual Aids Service {D) 
Harrison St., Davenport, le 
Sisinty for Visual Education (mM) 
345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago /4., Il! 
Southern Visual Films (D) 
4586-9 Shrine Bidg.. Memphis |, Tenn 
Viewle, lncerpereted (M) 
35 Dueens Bivd., Long Island City 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (Dd) 
718 estnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pe 





INDEX TO 
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Albertsen Distributing Co. 153 
Almanac Films 130 
American Book Co. 147 
American Optical Co. 155 
Ampro Corp. . 1 
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EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago | 

















CATALOGS & BOOKLETS 


@ CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY PrEss, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y., has 
published a 213-page film catalog pre- 
pared by Unesco and the World 
Health Organization and titled “Chiid 
Welfare Films—An Internati nal In- 
dex of Films and Filmstrips on the 
Health and Welfare of Children” 
(price: $1.00). 


@ NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL 
HEALTH, Public Health Service, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Bethesda 14, 
Maryland, has announced the publi- 
cation of a study kit to accompany the 
new child guidance film Preface to a 
Life. The kit includes a flyer announc- 
ing the film, a discussion guide for lay 
and professional group leaders, and a 
leaflet for parents. Prints of the film 
may be borrowed from State Mental 
Health Authorities or purch:sed from 
United World Films. 


@ Eastin Pictures Co., Davenport, 
Iowa, has available the Eastin Films 
Winter-Spring 1950 Guidebook to 
English and American Literature 
Films, Filmstrips, and Recordings. 


@ Cinema 16, 59 Park Ave., New 
York City 16, has published a Spring, 
1951 Supplement describing new ex- 
perimental, avant-garde 16mm films 
available from Cinema 16. A complete 
catalog of experimental films can also 
be secured upon request. 





put ‘er here, 


500,000 Mail boxes in 
the United States are your part- 
ners in the fight against cancer. 
A contribution addressed to 
“Cancer” in care of your local 
post office will help guard your 
family, yourself and your com- 
munity. 

Next time you see a mail box, 
“put ‘er there, partner!” . . . as 
generously as you can. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Here is my contribution of $ 
in support of the Cancer Crusade, 


Name 

















@ Coronet FiLMs, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois, has published the 
1951 free catalog of Coronet Films 
deseribing 360 sound motion pictures 
for schools, churches, and other com- 
muity organizations. Special features 
include a related Course Index, a de- 
tailed Utilization Chart, state-by-state 
directories of rental libraries and au- 
thorized Coronet Films dealers, and a 
complete outline of preview, rental, 
and purchase plans. 


@ FimiMs or THE NATIons Distrisu- 
Tors, 62 W. 45th St., New York City 
19, offers its 1950-1951 “Selected List 
of Educational and Enrichment 16mm 
Films of Many Lands.” 


@ Fi_mM RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 135 W. 
52nd St., New York City 19, offers a 
“Film Guide for Improving Office 
Practices” ($1.50), a descriptive cata- 
log of motion pictures and filmstrips 
covering nearly every aspect of of- 
fice procedure. 


FILM NEWS NOTES 


@ CastLe Fi_ms Division of United 
World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York City, has produced the first 
official Civil Defense Administration 
motion picture, Survival Under 
Atomic Attack. This is the first time 
an official Government film has been 
produced by private capital to be 
available for sale and rental in the 
normal 16mm distribution channels. 
The second film of a planned 10-sub- 
ject series, Preparing Your Home 
Against Atomic Attack, is expected 
to be available in April. A third, Fire 
Fighting for Householders, is to be 
produced by Teletran (480 Lexington 
Ave., New York*17) and is expected 
to be available"fm May. Each film is 
one reel in length. 16mm and 8mm 
silent versions and filmstrips on each 
subject will also be available. 


@ AMERICAN JewisH COMMITTEE, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York City, has re- 
ported that a new television series, 
“Unfinished Business, USA,” dealing 
with human relations is being pre- 
sented by WNBT in cooperation with 
the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation of New York City and the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee. Dr. Ethel 
Alpenfels, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation at New York University, is 
coordinator for the series. Films used 
in the series include Make Way for 
Youth, Picture in Your Mind, Bound- 
ary Lines, The Sydenham Plan, De- 
fense of the Peace. Made in the USA, 
Of Human Rights, One World or 
None, and The Prize of Freedom. 





CLASSIFIED 





COLOR SLIDES of post-war Germany. Also 
of butterflies, moths. wild flowers and land 
scapes of Indiana. Free lists. ALLEN'S PHOTO 
SERVICE, 2715 Beverly Drive, Gary, Indiana 








A-V CONFERENCE CALENDAR 


APRIL 13-14—National Audio-Visual As- 
sociation Eastern Regional Meeting, Berke- 
ley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, New Jersey 


APRIL 18-20—Third Conference on the 
Effective Utilization of Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials in College Teaching, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri 


APRIL 19-21—New York Library Associa- 
tion meeting with sessions on films and plan- 
ning a circulating film library, Rochester, 
New York 


MAY 4-5—Central States Modern Lan- 
guage Association meeting with film sessions 
on language teaching subjects, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Illinois 


MAY 5— Connecticut Audio-Visual Ed- 
ucation Association Annual Conference, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut 


MAY 15—Institute on Audio-Visual Com- 
munication Techniques, sponsored jointly by 
Northwestern University and Chicago Chap- 
ter of the Public Relations Society of 
America, at Northwestern University 


JUNE 14—Fourth Annual Film Festival 
sponsored by the Cleveland Film Council, 
Visual Aids Building, 2064 Stearns Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

JULY 7-8—American Library Association 
Pre-Conference Audio-Visual Workshop 
(ALA 75th Anniversary Conference}, Palmor 
House, Chicago, Illinois 

JULY 22-26—National Institute for Audio- 
Visual Selling, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana 

JULY 27-28—Educational Film Library 
Association Annual Meeting, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois 

JULY 28-31—National Audio-Visual Asso- 
ciation Annual Convention, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois 





@ INTERNATIONAL FILM BuREAU, 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois, has 
announced that four new films in the 
popular Creative Hands series were 
premiered at the National Art Edu- 
cators Association convention in New 
York, March 28-31. The series now 
consists of eight films, produced for 
IFB by Crawley Films, Ltd., of Ot- 
tawa. New titles are: Making a Mask, 
Loom Weaving, The Beginning of 
Picture-Making, and Picture-Making 
at the Gang Age. 

Educational consultant for the Cre- 
ative Hands series is C. D. Gaitskell, 
well-known lecturer and author of 
three books on art education. His re- 
cent book, “Children and Their Pic- 
ture” (50c), is being distributed in the 
U. S. exclusively by International 
Film Bureau. The attractive ilus- 
trated book is designed to supplement 
the information offered in the films 
The Beginning of Picture-Making and 
Picture-Making at the Gang Age, al- 
though it may be purchased and used 
separately from the films. 


@® WoMEN’s ADVERTISING CLUB OF 
CuIcaGo, Room 614, 360 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, IIl., is sponsoring a 
sound-color filmstrip, Advertising as a 
Vocation. 
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FILMOSOUND 


proves its worth in Denison! 


When the Denison, Texas, Schools 
decided to purchase new projectors, 
selection was an easy matter. They 
looked at the record of the one they 
had used for 12 years—a Filmosound. 
Its fine performance and minimum 
maintenance plus the fact that it still 
is completely satisfactory caused 
them to choose Filmosound again. 


There is little debate these days about 
the value of movies as an educational aid. It is also 
agreed that nowhere is good, unobtrusive 
projection more essential than in the classroom. 

The Filmosound will answer all your require- 
ments... will give you trouble-free performance 
at low maintenance cost throughout its long 
lifetime. Its faithful sound reproduction and clear- 
as-life pictures capture and hold pupil interest. 
And Filmosound is wonderfully easy to operate 
...runs both sound and silent films. 

Ask your Bell & Howell! Special Representative 
to show you the sound film, “The Show Must Go 
On.” It describes the features a projector should 
have for optimum performance in the classroom. 


Guaranteed for life. During life of the product, 
any defects in workmanship or materials will 
be remedied free (except transportation). 


Single-Case 
FILMOSOUND 


Precision-built for most hours 
of trouble-free projection time. 
Reverse. Still picture. Full, 
natural sound. Now equipped 
with new Super Proval lens for 
even sharper picture. Built-in 6- 
inch speaker operates within the 
case or removed from it. Larger, 
separate speakers available for 
single or multiple use as desired. 
With 6inch speaker, $449.95, 
Price subject to change without notice. 


You buy for life when you buy Bell a Howell 


7117 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 





Revere 


TAPE RECORDER 


It’s no wonder that the Revere Recorder is so 
popular with teachers and students everywhere! 
No other educational aid adds so much efficiency 
and interest to a class—allows students to profit 
so readily by hearing their own and their class- 
mates’ mistakes. 


School boards appreciate the economy of 
Revere, too. Priced considerably lower than other 
recorders of comparable quality, Revere offers 
such outstanding features as simplified controls 
... true-as-life sound .. . full hour’s listening on 
every reel... erasable, re-usable tape... and 
powerful, constant speed motor. 


You owe it to the welfare of your school to in- 
vestigate this remarkable equipment. See your 
Revere dealer, or write for further information. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + CHICAGO 16, ILL. 





169° 


REVERE RECORDER IS INVALUABLE FOR: 


foreign language classes * stenography- 
practice dictation * band ond orchestra 
rehearsals * speech correction * choral 
group study * dramatic presentations ° 
debating * preserving important lectures 
* on-the-spot interviews. 


REVERE 16mm SOUND 
MOVIE PROJECTOR 


Shows educational films at 
their best! Bright, clear 
screen image, and finest 
**Theater Tone’’ sound. 
For silent movies, too. Ex- 
tremely simple to set up 
and operate. Slipover car- 
rying case holds accessories, 
doubles as speaker. Com- 
plete unit weighs only 


33 ary re $ 299°° 





